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CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


E recently dealt with the general position 
as regards the building industry and we 
now take up a material matter, the 
settlement of which would have no 
small bearing on facilitating building 

progress. For many years it has been apparent that 
the usual form of building contract issued by the 
R.1.B.A. needed revision and negotiations to this end have 
been proceeding for a long time. Delays on the part of 
the Royal Institute Committee dealing with this matter 
have been many, the last, we believe, caused by the untimely 
death of one of its most valued members. We understand 
that a report is about to be issued at last, but we shall 
concern ourselves here with a proposed form which has been 
drawn up independently by the Society of Architects. It 
appears that the Society of Architects, which was invited to 
peruse the new draft prepared by the R.I.B.A., found this 
substantially the same as its own proposals of 1915. The 
Society considered, however, that certain improvements 
could be made, and as these have not proved acceptable 
to the R.I.B.A., separate action is now suggested. We 
feel that the material changes in so stable a matter as the 
conditions governing contracts in the building industry 
should hardly have been sufficient between 1915 and the 
present date to justify any failure in joint action, but a 
word first upon the document before us. This is drawn very 
much on the general lines of the well-known R.I.B.A. form 
of ‘agreement. Quantities do not form part of the contract 
in regard to which a clause providing for alternative payment 
of fees for quantities by the employer direct is included. 
Clause 3 appears to oblige the contractor to accept the 
architect’s details as an interpretation of the specification 
and small scale drawings without an opportunity of protest ; 
that is, he cannot apply for an extra upon such details, 
and we consider that this clause compares unfavourably 
with the R.I.B.A. Clause (1), which enables the builder to 
allege a variation which should be in his favour. Of course, 
the chief changes relate to the increased liabilities in building 
work due to the various legal enactments for the protection 
of workmen which have been passed in recent years. It 
is upon matters of this kind that the old R.I.B.A. form is 
notably weak, and we imagine that revision here was one 
of the main causes of the appointment of the R.I.B.A. 
Committee. The building owner must be amply protected 
and the contractor given a full opportunity for pricing in 
his tender all the various insurances which he has to meet 
to cover himself. In the document before us these matters 
are dealt with under ‘‘ Compliance with statutes and by-laws, 
Insurance against accidents, insurance against war risk.” 
The difficult question of sub-contractors is dealt with, and 
we read that approved sub-contractors shall be solely 
responsible to the contractor and shall undertake to conform 
to the provisions of the contract. which affect them. It 
does not appear that the contractor can raise any objection 
to the employment of any firm proposed by the architect 
or his client, and it is not clear what happens should such 
objection arise when nomination occurs, as often takes 
place, after the contract has beensigned. The final payment 
to sub-contractors is to be made out of the contractor’s 
final certificate. It is, of course, quite right that the man 
responsible should keep something in hand till his own 


liabilities cease, but it would be well to limit the amount 
retained to a given maximum, as sub-contractors often have 
to wait for a good deal of their money. 


We cannot take seriously the final Arbitration Clause 
(41) in which the parties agree to refer disputes concerning 
less than £100 to a committee of the Society of Architects, 
and if more than this sum, or if the committee’s award in 
the lesser sum is not accepted, to a person appointed by the 
President of the Society. The Royal Institute is the leading 
and parent body, which is recognised in these matters, 
and we imagine that this clause is merely a restive effort to 
get something settled. 

jlhis brings us back to the urgent question of general 
agreement. In the past the R.I.B.A. form has un- 
doubtedly worked well on the whole, and we are glad 
to think that architects are usually men of good pro- 
fessional standing, who regard their position as that of 


-trustee for the interests of both client and builder, while most 


builders are honourable men, ready to legally carry out their 
obligations in spirit as well as in letter; but cases must 
arise (and it is for such cases that formal contracts are most 
necessary) in which conditions may be harshly or unfairly 
interpreted, and with the development of the relationship 
between the contractor and his workmen some changes in 
agreements between the contractor and the employer seem 
inevitable. We do not want greater facilities for rushing to 
arbitration, nor do we want to deprive the architect, saddled 
with grave responsibilities. of his safeguards ; but, at the 
same time, we feel that a little more freedom on the part 
of the contractor—freedom, that is, to put a construction on 
his views—is going to help materially in facilitating building 
work and make an agreed form more universally employed. 
The builders themselves have, of course, their awn ideas, 
and, as an influential body of traders, they may well affect 
Parliamentary opinion if their views are put forward. This 
is a time essentially for getting together, and we venture to 
ask the three bodies cited, even in spite of much previous 
work and failure to-agree, if they will not make one final 
and whole-hearted effort to reach a general conclusion at'a 
round table conference. A form of contract endorsed by 
architects and the building trade generally would indeed have 
not only universal public recognition but compel general 
legal respect, and have the effect of greatly consolidating 
precedents in cases of dispute, and hence of enabling those 
entering into building contracts more clearly to understand 
their duties and liabilities, which would re-act in the 
direction of reducing legal actions. 


As matters stand now, there are several forms of con- 
tract in existence, including the R.I.B.A. form, the Society’s 
—which is now under revision, we understand, and will be 
re-issued in due course—the Builders’, and the Government 
(the Colwyn) form. We gather from a statement made by 
the Society, that the Council of that body has reason to 
hope that eventually an agreed form, possibly on the lines 
of a National Building Code, may be the outcome of the 
combined efforts of all interested parties. For our part, 
we also believe that general agreement will be arrived at 
and probably some form of National Building Code will 
eventually be obtained. In any case, the great object is 
to get the matter settled, and settled quickly. 








NOTES. 


_ We are glad to note that the 
The Archi-,ypeal to make good the 


tectural 


Association, 088es incurred by the Archi- 


tectural Association during 
the war has received already some 
generous contributions, amongst them 
being: Mrs. Fletcher, £100; Sir 
James Carmichael, 50 guineas; Sir 
Henry Holloway, 50 guineas; Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, £50 ; Messrs. Cowlin 
& Son, £50; Messrs. Holland, Hannen 
& Cubitts, 50 guineas. The cause is a 
good one and we hope the total sum 
finally raised will enable the A.A. to 
continue its useful work. 


A DEPUTATION from _ the 
R.LB.A. Institute, consisting of Mr. 
wreanen Henry T. Hare (President), 
. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
ae Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. John W. 
Simpson, Mr. John B. Gass, and Mr. 
Max Clarke, waited upon Sir Alfred 
Mond ‘at the Office of Works recently. 
The object of the deputation was to 
urge upon the Government that it 
was against the public interest that 
important,Government buildings should 
be confined entirely,to the operations 
of a Government Department, and that 
the great care now bestowed on the 
education and training of architects 
entitled private practitioners to a 
proportion, if not the whole, of Govern- 
ment work. 





Srr ALFRED Monp stated 


say "that the increase in the 
tectural work of his Department 
Work. had been due to the require- 


ments of the War. As far as. he knew 
the Government had no intention of 
doing so much after the;War. Speak- 
ing generally, their work had not 
increased. Pressed to define the scope 
of his Department, he said it depended 
on questions of policy which at present 
undecided. In the matter of 


were 
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housing, for instance if the work was 
not being done in a certain area— 
possibly because there were no local 
architects capable of handling it— 
and his Department were told to go 
~ahead and do it, they could not refuse. 
The deputation suggested that in that 
event the Government should be ad- 
vised to put the work in the hands of 
an independent qualified architect, 
who need not necessarily be a local 
man. 





Proressor W. R. Lethaby, 


Our in his ‘‘ Observations and 

Tomb- Suggestions” this month 
stones. 

(see p. 218) makes some 

sound remarks on tombs—as_ to 


material, design and lettering. He is 
probably right in saying that our 
tombs are nearly the most vulgar 
things we produce, and the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. One great 
mistake nowadays is the attempt; at 
grandeur of effect, the “ grand manner,” 
and looking expensive, and yet, as_ he 
says, “For our tombs at least we 
should aim at a grave honesty. A 
tomb that was frankly cheap would 
at once be touching.” We believe 
this is in the main true, and some of 
the best tombstones we have seen have 
been very simple in design, but with 
good well-spaced lettering. 





The WE print on p. 233 a sug- 
Workmen’s gestive and thoughtful 
Housing article by Mr. W. G. 
Problem. Tarrant, of Byfleet, in 
which he offers a solution of the 
Workmen’s Housing problem. Many 
such proposals have been made recently, 
but we do not remember having heard 
of any containing so much good sense, 
or offering such simple and practical 
solution of the problem. Mr. Tarrant 
is a well-known builder who knows 
what he is writing about, as well as 
what the working classes want, and we 
hopé his views will be carefully con- 
sidered, especially as to Councils adopt- 
jing roads and the proposed special 
facilities for soldiers. 


emt ¢ 
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Ir architects are really to 
A Church submit designs for a church 
Competition. without any promise that 

the architect whose design 
is placed first will be appointed to carr 
out the work, with no mention of. 
professional assessor and no premium 
whatever, we can only say that educa- 
tion in the matter of architectural com- 
petitions is defective. We have seep 
the conditions of competition for 
new church of St. Michael at Mill Hilj 
and regret to find that such essential 
matters as those above named are 
nowhere to be found in them. 


As will be seen from ap 


—— advertisement which ap- 
Competition. P¢27S in this issue, the 
proprietors of the Daily 


Express and the Sunday Express offer 
prizes to the value of £1,000 to profes- 
sional architects and to the value of 
£500 to amateurs for designs and sugges- 
tions in a housing competition. The 
following assessors have been appointed: 
Mr. H. T. Hare (President of the 
R.I.B.A.), Mr. Wm. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A,, 
and Mr. A. E. Richardson. The com- 
petition will remain open until April 14. 
We hope to give the conditions next week 





; In noting the production 
— of yet another, grandiose 
Memorials. W@% memorial, one cannot 

-help wondering how long 
the public interest will last in 
triumphal arches, alcoves of sculpture, 
memorial chapels, and groups of war 
heroes. The most lasting and ‘m- 
pressive memorial will, we think, be 
something in evidence in our daily 
life—an archway we must constantly 
pass under, a monument in the midst 
of our daily life, a something continually 
in evidence. 





_ As a result of this Confer- 

The Joint ence a Joint Committee has 
Industrial b ‘e 

Conference. D€en elected representing 

employers and the work- 

man (30 members each). It will be a 

pleasure to his many friends to hear 





Messrs. ForsytH & Maute, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 





Borlase School, Marlow: Quadrangle. 


(See p. 266.) 


Photos, Thomas Lewis, Lid. 
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Borlase School, Marlowe. 
Messrs. ForsytH & Maute, FF.R.I.B.A., ARcHITECTS. 


that Mr..E. J. Brown has _ been 
appointed to represent the interests of 
the employers of the building industry. 
Mr. Bradshaw, of the Federation of 
Building Trades, will represent the 
workers. 


Archeo- IT is almost unthinkable 

logical that the plea which Sir 
Institute for Arthur Evans makes in a 

Egypt. long letter to the Times for 
an Imperial Institute of Archeology at 
Cairo will fail, though it adds another 
to the burdens of Empire. The larger 
aspect of the case for such an establish- 
ment will surely prevail now that our 
position and prospects in Egypt are 
more than ever secure. 


sie Ir is difficult to see what 
Planning £204 could be expected to 
by Girls, ©Ome of competitions in 
town planning amongst 
students varying in age from ten to 
eighteen, yet the experiment has been 
tried in Leeds, and we are told a first 
prize was awarded to a girl who 
atranged roads and houses with some 
judgment and taste. There is too 
much town planning in evidence even 
amongst so-called experts/ and there 
are a thousand other uses for the 
Judgment and taste of young girls. 








We are glad to note that 

The Soane Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
useum. at 13, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 

_ W.C., has been re-opened to 

the public. The sandbags have now 
oon removed from the sarcophagus of 
ae & and the twelve Hogarths, the 
analetti, Watteau, Reynolds, Law- 
oa and Turner pictures have been 
i op back from their place of safety. 
‘he Museum is not as well known as 
it should be, but under the new curator, 
over T. Bolton, F.R.1.B.A., the 
ies A and usefulness of the collection 
een greatly increased, and we 


Photo, Thos. Lewis, Ltd. 


hope and believe the Museum will be 
made much greater use of. 





AN outstanding feature of 
Scientific the Industrial Conference, 
Manage- held on the 27th ult., is 
“ the demand of Labour for 
shorter hours and higher wages. Lord 
Leverhulme and other broad-minded 
employers believe that this can be done 
without lessening output. Appeals are 
made to the working man to abandon 
the ca’ canny attitude and other means 
‘of restricting output, and it is pointed 
out to them that the average output 
per man in America is three times that 
of a man in England working under 
similar conditions. But the working 
man is not to blame for this. We must 
have in all industries greater efficiency 
based not so much on individual effort 
as on scientifie management. {America 
and other countries have led the way 
in this respect and the astonishing 
results obtained by English firms who 
have adopted these methods should 
be more widely known. It is a mistake 
to suppose that it is applicable only to 
engineering trades, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any industry whose 
efficiency would not be improved by 
adopting scientific management. The 
Industrial. Reconstruction Council, 2 
and 4, Tudor-street, have taken up 
the matter, and at a public meeting 
held at the Institute of Journalists, 
elected a sub-committee to arrange a 
series of fortnightly conferences which 
would deal with this subject in all its 
bearings. 





Tue Journal of the London 
Temporary Society for January asks 


Blots. when may we hope to see 
the useful but eminently 
unbeautiful temporary Government 


buildings in our parks and open spaces 
removed? “The question is difficult 
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to answer, because some of these 
structures may be required for several 
years; for example, the buildings 
erected in Burton Court, Chelsea, for 
the “staff administering sailors’ and 
soldiers’ pensions.” The matter has 
been considered by the Council of the 
Society, and we are glad to note that 
at the earliest suitable moment the 
Society intends to bring its influence 
to bear upon the authorities in favour . 
of the speedy removal of these blots 
upon some of our beauty spots. 





p A RECENT edition of the 
Luminous [jJywminating Engineer con- 
Signs to . / . 
Impart ‘ains an article on this sub- 

Information, ject, and with pre-war 
thoughts of the bottom of 
Tottenham Court-road and certain 
signs on our noble river, we seized our 
pen and assumed an attitude of hostility 
only to find on perusing the article that 
its author’s suggestions are quite mild 
and indeed deserve attention. It is. 
pointed out that names on doorways 
and even those. of streets are usually 
very difficult to decipher at night, and 
that much useful public information 
might be given by illumination. We 
do not hope with the author that the 
practice of illuminating shop signs and 
names will become general, but we feel 
that there is much to be said for more 
lighting in this manner in the public 
interest. Which of us has not hunted 
for a friend in some strange, dark street 
and when found greeted him with, 
“Why don’t you have a number one 
can see?” If such lighting is to 
become at all general, architects should 
surely take a hand in the design of these 
signs. Of external design for night use 
there may be little, but though we have 
to put up with much bad lettering by 
day, to have our cities peppered with 
bad luminous lettering would be a 
terrible catastrophe, and we hope that 
our friends the illuminating engineers 
will seek some artistic collaboration in 
their scheme. 
WE recently printed a letter 
Bi sane A by Mr. Lewis Solomon in 
to reference to the invaluable 
Mr. Ernest services which Mr. Ernest 
Newton. Newton rendered to the 
architectural profession and the build- 
ing trade in administrating the building 
licence regulations. issued under 
“D.0O.R.A.” It jis felt by many 
members of the profession that some 
recognition is due to Mr. Newton for 
the great tact and courtesy bestowed 
in dealing with applications while “the 
order was in force. Mr. Solomon is 
acting as hon. treasurer in the matter, 
and he invites subscriptions, which are 
limited to half-a-guinea or any less 
sum from any one person. We have 
reason to know with what unfailing 
consideration and courtesy Mr. Newton 
acted and we hope. there will be a 
hearty response to this appeal. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





IL—OUR 
By W. R. 


Once long ago I remeber suggesting 
to an educational committee that a class 
might be established for monumental 
masons and the design of gravestones 
and monuments. There was a hush for 
a moment or two as if I had said some- 
thing indelicate, and then it was turned 
aside, and I put in my place with one of 
our phrases—“ it is hardly suitable,” or 
“that would never do.” Yet people 
will die, tombs are in daily demand, 
every town has a large and increasing 
collection, and a very great annual sum 
must be spent in making them. How- 
ever, it seems to be understood that 
nothing shall be said about the inevitable 
business. : 

Little of value, indeed, can be said 
in a page on this big subject. Our 
ordinary grave monuments and tomb 
stones are been terribly sterilised of all 
natural feeling. Many causes have 
worked concurrently: the general 
“taste” of this time; the “laying 
out” of a great number of new town 
cemeteries with their special rules and 
conventions, which are often rigid and 
mistaken and really almost compel 
heartless work; the routine practice of 
the monumental masons. It is much to 
say and hard to say, but altogether from 
one cause and another our tombs are 
nearly the most vulgar — we produce. 
They make one ashamed of having to be 
buried. : 

The great mistake has been in the 
general ideal éncouraged by the sales- 
manship of the monumental shops; all 
the designs, even the cheapest, seem to 
aim at grandeur of effect (the “ grand 
manner”), and at looking expensive. 
The materials are usually exotic; and, 
as “ white marble ”’ has a grand sound, 
the result has-been to spend most of our 
tomb money in dragging marble from 
Italy. Little margin is usually left for 
satineiie, and even when there is 
such a margin the tradition for it has 
been swamped in the flood. Even the 
inscriptions under the deadly suggestion 
of the shops have often become a mere 
formula. For our tombs at least we 
should aim at a grave sey A tomb 
that was frankly cheap would at once be 
touching. The most beautiful recently 
made grave that I have seen was a 
white-painted cottage paling around 
some low roses in a country churchyard. 
It was evidently made by the village 
“oo 

t is necessary to arouse more general 
interest and to bring out more amateur 
effort here as in all matters of design. 
We cannot have poetry and love and 
beauty if nobody cares. They all spring 
from a ground of human feeling. In 
devising tombs zy may cut with 
scissors out of folded paper far more 
interesting crosses than they are likely 
to get from the drawing offices of a 
“firm.” Fold the paper once, twice, 
and then diagonally the third time, cut 
in simple round and right-angled turns, 
and cut quickly without any thought of 
a special design, but let that come by 
exploring the method. It is a mistake 
to think that designing must be done on 


TOMBS. 
LETHABY. 


drawing boards with a lead pencil— 
there is no must about it. Space design- 
ing by cutting out paper is an excellent 
method. Crosses and other forms thus 
devised need not all be wrought out of the 
stone ; the lines might be traced on the 
flat merely. If a cross is cut out of one 
block, or if a head stone is shaped in 
any way with <A or —— —— tops, 
the general first form of a block of stone 
must be remembered. As much of the 
stone as possible should be retained, and 
the result obtained by a minimum of the 
chopping aver. which wastes both 
material and labour. Again, consider 
thickness: when the material is a coarse, 
local stone there is no reason that a slab 
should not be several inches thick. More 
pillar and post-like forms might be used, 
not “‘art’’ pillars, but round or octagonal 
blocks—if bye-laws will allow anything so 
reasonable. On such forms, as the space 
for the inscription would be narrow, the 
lettering might well be disposed vertic- 
ally, to be read from the right hand side ; 


or it might run up the chamfer on the 


left, across the top and down the right 
hand side, leaving the central space for 
a little incised cross. Quite interesting 
things might be done instantly if we 
would shake off the dull, dour, settled- 
for-ever look of what we are accustomed 
to. 

The materials, wher possible, should be 
local—granite, marble (we have excellent 
British marbles), stone, slate or oak. 
The polishing of marble or smoothing of 
stone should not always be done as a 
matter of course; they are methods, but 
leaving the work rough is also another 
method. There is no reason why slabs 
should not be used as they leave the saw. 
Saw-texture would make a variety to the 
rubbed stones, but I won’t even say that 
rubbing is wrong. If done by choice 
and not by dull routine, it might be made 

leasant. Special stones, like red Mans- 

eld, are good enough where they are not 
special, that is, near the quarries; but 
if stone has to be obtained from a distance, 
the best “seed material, like Hopton 
Wood or Portland is better. Up to about 
1820 all our tombs were decent, and in 
many districts they were quite beautiful. 
Near where I am writing there is a fine 
series of black slabs with panels of white 
—circles, lozenges, or hearts inlaid for 
the inscriptions. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE 
OF GOOD LETTERS, AND THE 
WORDS SIMPLY SPACED, NOT DIS- 
TRIBUTEDLIKEAN AUCTIONEER’S 
POSTER FOR A DESIRABLE VILLA 
RESIDENCE. THE RIGHT AND THE 
TRADITIONAL WAY IS TO COVER 
THE GROUND EVENLY WITH 
LETTERS OF ONE SORT AND MUCH 
OF A SIZE. LETTERS OF A FAIRLY 
GOOD FORM ARE LIKELY TO BE 
FOUND ON THE TITLE PAGE OF 
ANY BOOK PRINTED BEFOR 
ABOUT THE YEAR 1840. nf 

Even as printed in ordinary t on 
this page, if will, I think, afd g how 
leasant and “ ornamental” a straight- 
orward piece of lettering is. 
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™ Usually, it is better not to have wide 
margins, but to spread the lettering wel] 
out to the edges; it may be bievger 80 
and covering most of the surface. it will 
have a pleasant ornamental look. !i¢ 

ber, too, that letters may be “ raiseq” 
by sinking bands of the grouad, and 
need not always be cut in a v. 


This is an e: a of 

an inscription well ap. 

OPVS| ranged on a traditional 
PISAN | method for narroy 
I-PICT | spaces. It is taken from 
ORIS-| 20 Italian medal. In faey 
an inscription cannot he 

-M- badly done if it is frankly 
CCCC| done from a simple heart, 
XLVH It is low grade, stereo- 
typed competence, of g 








————— sort, that makes the im- 
possibly vulgar. Block lettering, with just 
a little sharpening and accent at the 
ends is a good form for stone cutting. 
Some written forms of letters have in 


the past been delightfully used. Tombs 
which have been coisa designed are 
usually overdone and worried. It would 


be well if monumental masons would 
again take up making memorials 
naturally, founding on local tradition 
and using local materials. They could 
form their own collection of photographs 
from country churchyards and vary o 
these. Rub inscriptions. Look up real 
stones and burn the lithographs. 

As to the matter of tomb inscriptions, 
this, too, needs to be approached anew 
with the intention of saying something 
direct in plain words. Most of the 
inscriptions we see appear to have been 
dried up by a terror of saying anything 
deep and personal, and so the writers 
use wearying forms and a schedule of 
dates. The Roman soldiers and traders 
in Britain are not thought to have been 
especially tender and emotional, but the 
inscriptions on the tombs which have 
been found here frequently have the 
human note which cries across the ages. 
I =~ here the essential parts from 
half a dozen epitaphs. 

1. To the Gods of theeShades : Julius 
Julianus . .. is laid here by the care 
of Amanda, his wife. 

2. With this earth is covered Aelia 
Matrona .. . 

3. To Simplicia Florentina, a most 
innocent soul, who lived ten months. . .. 

4... . made this to his daughter most 
sweet. 

5. . . . to their dearest daughter made 
this. 

6. To Julia Secundina, a most affec- 
tionate mother, who lived seventy-five 
years, Caius Julius Martinus, her so, 
caused this to be made.* 

Collections of epitaphs have bel 
published, although mostly, I thiak 
quaint and curious examples, but it may 
be doubted whether a perfect collection 
would not do more harm than good 2 
that they would be copied and irrit atingly 
iterated. What we want is direct spec 
from the heart. 


_—_ 


Wollaton Hall. 

A proposal has been made at Nottinghe 
City Council that the Corporation Show 
purchase Wollaton Hall and Park, the Nottimg 
hamshire seat of Lord Middleton, comprisilig 
over 700 acres. 





——e 


* From Thos, Wright’s Celt, Roman & Sazom 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 
mr. Alfred 8. E. Ackermann has resigned his 
appoint ment with the Air Group, where he 
advised the Controller of National Aircraft 
factories on engineering matters, and has 
resumed consulting practice at his old address, 
95, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


Appointments. 
Mr. T. H. Longstaff, West Hartlepool, has 
peen appointed surveyor to the Penrith Urban 
Council, in place of Mr. F. Eckersall, of Birming- 


ham. 
The A.A. Exhibition and Sale of Drawings and 


Objets d’ Art. 


This exhibition and Sale, which was originally 
intended to be closed on March 8, will remain 
open until Saturday, March 22. 


_ Strike of U.S. Euilders. 


An effort to bring internati-nal pressure to 
bear to settle the strike -f the building trades 
empleyees has been made by the American 
Federation of Labour, who have sent a telegram 
to Mr. Gumpers in Europe requesting kim to 
prevent New York contractors, who are seeking 
orders abroad, frem securing the same untii the 
strike is settled. 


The Society of Engineers. 

The Society of Engineers (Incorporated) may 
award the Status Prize this year. The compe- 
tition is open to anybody. The prize of Five 
Guineas will be awarded for the best essay of not 
less than 4,000 and not more than 6,000 words 
on“ The Status of the Engineering Profession.” 
All essays must reach the Secretary on or 
before June 30, at 17, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Military Honours. 


Major P. H. Keys, M.C., R.E., Associate of 
the R.I.B.A., has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre for piercing the enemy’s lines on October 
8, 1918. and bringing back valuable information, 
in spite of heavy shelling and machine-gun fire. 

Lieut.-Col. G. W. Ridley, D.S.O., 29th Dur- 
ham Light Infantry, Associate of the R.I.B.A., 
has been promoted Tempy. Lieut.-Col., Awarded 
Italian Silver Medal for Military Valour. 
Awarded D.8.0., November, 1918. 

Lieut. Frank Woodward, R.E., Associate of 
the Institute, son of Mr. Wm. Woodward, is 
among the list of names submitted by the 
Commander-in-Chief, British Salonica Force 
‘ for gallant conduct and distinguished service.” 


Exhibition of Portrpits at the National Gallery. 


Some of the finest and most interesting 
pictures irom the National Portrait Galleiy 
have been arranged at Trafalgar Square. In 
addition to a number of famous historical 
characters, the pictures exhibit Lely. Kneller 
and Gainsborough to Singular advantage. 
Cardinal Mannmg by Wacts, Sir Henry Irving 
by Bastian Lepage, and Mr. Sargent’s portrait 
of Henry James, are conspicuous among the 
moderns, 


Ministry of Ways and Communications. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have 
condemned the Government proposal for cre- 
ating a Ministry of Ways and Communications. 
The Chairman of the Council of the Chamber, 
Mr. G. A. Moore, described the Bill as “* revolu- 
tion by Act of Parliament. It meant,” he 
said, that we were to be under a bureaucracy 
pure and Simple. The man was not born who 
— possibly deal with all the matters con- 
ined in the Bill. It was practically a 
continuation of D.O.R.A., which most of them 
wanted to get rid of.” 


Need of Houses in Greater London. 


oe ; 
ae executive committee of representatives 

cal Authorities of the Greater London 
&fea, appointed in connection with the national 


housing and town planning schemes, has issued 
its report on London housing needs. If Greater 
London is to be treated on equal lines with 
other great areas of the |ingdom so far as 
population basis is concerned, then it needs 
at least 50,000 houses: 12.500 in the north- 
western, 10,000 in the east and north-eastern, 
7,500 in the south-eastern. 5,000 in the southern, 
7,500 in the south-western, and 7.500 in the 
west of London area. The committee urges 
that on no account should purely working- 
class areas be developed. 


Loan to the National Gallery from His Majesty . 


the King. 


A few weeks ag. the King enabled the 
Trustees of the National Gallery to complete 
tneir large Pessellino altar-piece by the loan 
of the panel at Buckingham Palace. His 
Majesty has :now lent two more -f 
his pictures, which, like the Peseilino, are part 
of the collection f¢rmed seventy years ago by 
Prince Albert. The first is a large triptych by 
Lucas Cranach, perhaps the most important of 
all that master’s works. The sec-nd is a panel 
of the Madonna and Child by that very rare and 
delightful master, Gentile da Fabriano. It is 
the centre pane! of a large altar-piece painted 
for the Quaratesi family at Florence, the 
remaining panels of which are now in the Uffizi. 


British Scientific Products Exhibition, 1919. 


The King has consented to act as President 
of the British Scientific Products Exhibition, 
1919, which will be held at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, during the month of July. The 
British Science Guild has been encouraged to 
organise this Exhibition by the success which 
attended that held at King’s College last summer 
and the more recent Exhibition at Manchester. 
The objects of the Exhibition will be to illustrate 
recent progress in British science and invention 
and to help the establishment and development 
of new British industries. The Exhibition will 
include sections dealing with chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, physics, agriculture and foods, mechanical 
and electrical engineering, education, paper, 
illustration and typography, medicine and 
surgery, fuels, aircraft and textiles. Firms 
desirous of exhibiting are invited to com- 
municate with the Organising Secretary, Mr. 
F. 8S. Spiers, 82, Victo ia Street, London, 8.W,1, 


The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 


At the annual meeting of the Hampstead 
Antiqvar an and Histcrical Society, held on 
February 22, at Stansfield House, Hampstead 
(once the residence of Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
marine painter), the following resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Ronald H. Kidd, a member of 
the Society, and an Associate of the Museums 
Association : —* This meeting of the Hamp- 
stead Antiquarian and Historical Society learns 
with the deepest regret that it is proposed to 
sacrifice the historic Whitgift Hospital to a 
scheme of street-widening in Croydon, and it 
is earnestly hoped that if certain municipal 
improvements be carried out no harm may be 
done to a building of which the historic and 
archaeologica! value wouldrender its destruction 
an irreparable loss, not merely to Croydon, but 
to the whole of London and England.” The 
suggestion was made that the resolution might 
be amended to embody a suggestion as to how 
the traffic problem could be met without 
injury to the Hospital. The proposer, however, 
deprecated any appearance of the Society inter- 
fering in purely local affairs but he pointed out 
that the preservation of this historic building 
was of very much more than local interest. 
The amendment was accordingly withdrawn, 
and the resolution was duly seconded and 
carried unanimously. 

The Gilbert White Fellowship have adopted 
a resolution regretting the proposals to pull 
down part of the Whitgift. Hospital, and pro- 
testing against interference with this valuable 
Elizabethan building. 


‘ 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK: 


Wild Life in Many Lands: Fine Art Society— 
Drawings by Bruce! Bairnsfather at the 
Greatorex- Galleries. 


THe paintings by Lieut.-Commander J. G- 
Millais, R,N.V.R., at the Fine Art Society: 
depicting Wild Life in Scotland, South and East 
Africa, Galicia, Norway, Alaske,; Western 
America, and the Arctic Regions cover a large 
field with very considerable success, Actually 
those of British East Africa are the most 
interesting, partly because the wild fauna of the 
tropical regions are so attractive and so beautiful 
and also because the artist has been very 
successful, in our judgment, with these last— 
notably with his lions. This is saying a good 
deal, for even an afternoon spent at Regent’s 
Park in the Zoological Gardens shows us what 
real dignity and majesty of aspect is possessed 
by the King of Beasts and his fellow monarchs, 
the eagles, and it can be no easy task to get these 
qualities translated into colour upon canvas or 
water-colour board. 

Lieut.-Commander Millais really does this in 
more than one of his studies, markedly so in the 
** East African Lion, 1913,” and to a less extent 
in his “ Lions Hunting a Koodoo Bull,” “ Lions 
Stalking, British East Africa,” and “ The Battle 
of the Strong, Mashonaland,” which depicts a 
pitched battle between a buffalo and a group of 
lions. It is always an interesting exercise of 
the fancy to imagine where “ our artist” was 
located amid these scenes of rapine and murder, 
especially when there are no convenient trees in 
evidence; but we may conclude that all went 
off nicely, otherwise we should not be enjoying 
these results in the tamer atmosphere of Bond- 
street. 

Very attractive, too, is the glimpse afforded 
us of such beautiful wild fauna as the giraffes, 
zebras, and antelopes upon these great African 
plains; such scenes as were described to us 
some twelve or fifteen years ag» by a friend 
who had been up the then recently completed 
line from Mombasa, where, in those earlier days, 
the wild animals were to be seen close to the 
train itself. Here we see them only five years 
ago (1913) upon the “ Loita Plain, British East 
Africa,” and again in the same year, where “A 
Shot on the Plains, British East Africa,” sends 
them into headlong flight. A certain number 
of these studies, which are divided between oil 
and water-colour, are given to sport in Scotland, 
and one of the most clever bits of observation 
and of painting here is a “‘ Scandinavian Moun- 
tain Hare,” dated 1916. 

In the same room with these paintings are 
some excellent bronzes, some of them belonging 
to the exhibition of bronze statuettes which we 
have already noticed, and others since added. 
Among these are to be noted Colton’s “ Spring of 
Life,” Alfred Drury’s “Inspiration,” Reid Dick’s 
“Femina Victrix,’ Hamo Thorneycroft’s 
“Teucer,” and lastly two charming bronze 
figures, the “Dionysos” of Pomeroy, and 
Broadbent’s “ Valse Triste,” which conveys the 
subtle feeling of emotional movement. 

The Greatorex Galleries, in February and 
March, are showing a collection of original 
drawings by Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, many 
of which will be already known to our readers in 
reproduction. In these drawings, generally 
washed in sepia or black,with a little heightening 
of white, the artist has created a type. His 
legendary forms of Old Bill and his “ mate” 
Bert were at once discovered and appreciated at 
the Front, which is itself the best evidence of 
their verity. Out of the smoke and suffering 
of battle, the human tragedy of war, the cold, 
the mud, the discomfort these figures emerge 
with their cheery “‘ camaraderie,” their chaff, 
and good sense, and practical but humorous 
outlook, to bring us back into love with human 
life. It would be impossible to follow in detail 
here the adventures of this pair of pals in those 
“ unappetising moments when the Savoy and 
Alhambra and Piccadilly Grill Room seem very 
far away. . . . (the offensive starts in half-an- 
hour),” or even the “ Story of Old Bill through 
the Ages.” The reader must go and see these 
drawings for himself. 


E 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Departmental Architecture. 


Sir,—In reply to your editorial note 
to my letter last week, kindly allow me 
to mention that the defects complained 
of in the design for the Local Government 
Board Offices are such that could not, 
generally speaking, have been rectified 
without recasting the design. 

Many will agree that the matter should 
be threshed out. Let the Institute ask 
Sir Alfred Mond to allow Mr. Brydon’s 
original drawings to be exhibited one 
evening, and the drawings of the building 
as executed alongside. Let them ask 
Sir Henry Tanncr to give an address. Let 
us hear a “ plain tale,” and then we can 
mark who should be “ put down.” We 
can all take the opportunity of coming 


out into the open, including 
IMPARTIAL. 


{*»* We hope this challenge will not be 
ignored, and that the friends of Mr. 
Brydon will reply to “Impartial” in 
spite of his anonymity.—Eb.] 


Service Architects and Housing Work. 

Sm,—Whilst awaiting demobilization, I and 
two other architects have beer anxiously making 
enquiries by post as to the prospects of work, 
etc., when we return. Since then the mail has 
become a curse ; every day one or the other of 
us get a cheerful epistle from some Society or 
Institute, the sum and substance of which in- 
variably is ‘“* You are much better where you 
are; please let it be tactfully understood that 
there is nothing doing for demobilised architects. 

This, in spite of the Four Hundred Thousand 
Houses programme, the dozens of housing 
competitions which we see in the Builder, the 
appointments advertised and filled, before we 
can get the papers. It seems to us that what 
was and is required is some definite programme 
for Service men. Our point is that these men 
have after all borne the brunt of the war, both 
in personal risk and loss of opportunity. Archi- 
tects who for some reason or another have 
remained at home are not, we feel convinced, 
losing the opportunities of competition. The 
following definite suggestions are, we feel, the 
sort of lines which should have been, and should 
still be taken to repatriate the Service architect. 

1. All Governmentor Municipal appointments 
to be given to Service architects for the next 
five years, with no exceptions. 

2. The whole Housing and Town Planning 
programme for the next five years to be carried 
out by these men, by means of County or other 
Local Panels consisting of the Service architects 
within their boundaries. 





3. All competitions within these areas to be. 


confined to members of the Panels, and be 
adjudicated by the members of another Panel, 
elected by the R.I.B.A. Large competitions 
to be divided into blocks of varying sizes to be 
awarded to those placed Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, etc. 
Definite measures such as these will con- 
vince us that the profession is willing to make 
some real concession on behalf of those who 
have had the toughest job in this war, and that 
the delightfully worded expressions of sympathy 
have behind them a solid backing of strength 
and self-denial. B. E. F. 





Architects’ Assistants. 

Sm,—In my opinion, to be sufficiently 
powerful to be effective a union should embrace 
more than the architect. I suggest the forma- 
tion of a Society of the Allied Professions, 
embracing all employed or salaried architects, 
civil engineers, surveyors, and quantity sur- 
veyors and their professional assistants, and 
including their estimating clerks and specifi- 
cation writers. I think an organisation of this 


kind would have weight enough to realise its 
ideals. 


We have seen that the Government will only 
listen to those who have power to strike. We 
have seen the present Ministry of Labour 
offering £200 per year to qualified architects 
of ten or twelve years’ experience. It is, 
therefore, time for the architect and his con- 
fréres to act for themselves. I shduld be glad 
to give active help in forming such a society 
or in assisting to form one, 

“ Rep CHEvRoN.” 





Architects’ Assistants and Draughtsmen. 


S1r,—The letter in your issue of last week 
calling attention to the status, or, perhaps, 
lack of status, of the draughtsman, and therein 
suggesting a union, would have greater weight 
had the authors appended their names. 
Modesty is characteristic of most draughtsmen, 
but promoters of schemes should shake off 
inherent meekness and secure accruing honours. 
No doubt architects, aspiring architects, and 
architectural draughtsmen might all benefit 
possibly by a draughtsmen’s union. It is not 
until the individual has to provide for others 
besides himself, that the moderate salary of a 
draughtsman is found to be all too-insufficient. 
There exist many draughtsmen capable, well- 
informed and skilled, who cannot secure any- 
thing like a salary sufficient to meet the higher 
prices in vogue to-day. One sympathises for 
those draughtsmen whose responsibilities, 
entered into before the War, and which at the 
time they honestly thought they could bear, 
have brought them now face to face with 
expenses entirely out of proportion to their 
earnings. 

I recently have spoken to architects who 
have been requiring a draughtsman’s services, 
and they have plainly stated their inability 
to pay even pre-war prices for assistance. So 
draughtsmen are faced with two lions in the 
path—one, the procuring of pre-war salaries, 
and, two, an increase of pre-war salaries. The 
third lion one might suggest is coming along 
in the shape of the draughtsman who, in order 
to secure work, will accept the pre-war salary. 
It is certain that the architect, after four years 
of stagnation and enforced idleness, is not able 
to increase his salaries unless his clients are 
willing to pay higher percentages. Union is 
advertised as strength, and if some union is 
proposed, would it not be well to secure the 
co-operation of practising architects (men of 
experience and wide sympathies) so that the 
union of draughtsmen might be formed with 
the sympathy and encouragement of architects 
behind it? No organisation can succeed if 
the aim of the draughtsman is to harass the 
architect in carrying out work entrusted to 
him. We must value the goose that lays the 
auriferous egg. Clients are none too generous. 
Nevertheless, draughtsmen are too much out 
of harmony and are distinctly at a disadvantage 
by want of combination. The R.I.B.A., the 
Society of Architects, and last, but by no means 
least, the Architectural Association—a live 
body—contain men who surely, if approached, 
would suggest some scheme to help us. I look 
forward to the matter being kindly and sym- 
pathetically considered, and hope to see the 
signatories to the letter referred to stepping 
forward and securing a hearing of their desires 
and proposals. 

Epwarp A. JOLLY. 





A Hope for Architecture. 


Str,—On Sir Edward Poynter’s retirement 
from the Presidency of the Royal Academy, 
I speculated on what I thought to be a forlorn 
hope of Sir Aston Webb being chosen as his 
successor—the surprising realization of which 
is an event not to be lightly passed over. 

The position of architecture is a strange one. 


‘The ‘‘ mistress art,” inevitably handicapped 


from the popular ** Academy ” point of view, 
has had to play Cinderella ; and the choice at 
last of an architect to bear that distinguished 


‘ distinction. 


[Marcu 7, 1919. 


trio of letters, “P.R.A..” is a long-deseryeg 
recognition of the true status of architect ure. 

A painter-President is by no means essential} 
to the morale of art, and may even tend {o the 
fatality of perpetuating particular trac‘tions 
Most assuredly is architecture the art fo, 
the post of highest honour. 

The architectural room at Burlington House 
must of necessity be very much of an anoinaly 
In the other arts, the artist exhibits his actual 
work. The architect is forced to depend op 
models, drawings or photographs. Archiiecture 
however, can only be judged by actual buildings, 
Architectural drawings are either of a nature 
that only the professional mind can fully 
appreciate, or interpretations in which the 
genius of another artist interferes with the 
genius of the real author. 

Photography affords the frankest compromise 
for tackling the problem and does at least 
direct our attention to the actual work of the 
architect. It also emphasizes the fact that 
architecture cannot be exhibited'in an exhibition 
and is hors de concours among the arts. The 
true function of an academy would seem to lie 
in the direction of awarding diplomas every year 
for architectural works actually erected. ‘The 
public would be encouraged to differentiate 
between good architecture and bad by this 
means of acquainting itself with the archi- 
tecture of the year that has received academic 
Photographs of the “ crowned” 
buildings should be exhibited, and the buildings 
themselves carry a permanent stamp of merit 
which would tend to raise the standard of our 
streets. 

Recognition of architecture could not have 
come at a more opportune moment. Here, in 
France and in Flanders, unprecedented work 
of reconstruction lies ahead of us, and the 
next few years contain the possibility of modern 
building achieving comparison with the great 
architectural eras of the past. Let but a new 
architectural impulse be born and architecture 
can once more assert her supremacy among the 
arts, uncompromised by the temptations of 
science to sink her identity in mere feats of 
engineering. 

If the future of architecture lies in the reat 
work to be done, the Royal Academy has an 
equally great opportunity of giving new ‘uean- 
ing to an academic function. How :s it, one 
asks again and again, that the name of architect 
does not,carry the same import as that of painter 
or sculptor? There is an untowardness in its 
use quite foreign to art, so that the literary atti- 
tude quite fails “to place” an architect, resulting 
in a peculiar want of harmony where a painter 
—like a poet—would be in perfect harmony with 
our sympathies and imagination. Instead of 
responding to our rational interest in things, 
the name is nearly always encountered with 
a certain amount of surprise that opens the door 
to ridicule if indifference leaves room for any 
interest at all. 

The influence of an academy distinguished by 
an architect-President will, therefore. be 
widespread, and the exception to past rule is 
moreover a particularly well-merited tribute to 
@ profession that has admittedly suffered more 
than any other through the exigencies of the 
past four years. The drastic curtailments and 
handicaps of the years of destruction and denial 
now have their compensation in the dawn o 
reconstruction. Pe at. , 

The promise of architecture is infinite. The 
greatest of all the arts, she has not been led to 
seek an artificial sustenance in strange expcri- 
ments. The ultra-modern exponents who have 
exposed painting and sculpture to all sorts of 
risks are perhaps more responsible than they 
know for architecture now taking her due place 
as tutelary genius of the Fine Arts. 

St. John’s Wood, Max JUDGE. 


The Manchester System of Reinforced Concrete. 

Sm,—I have read with much interest the 
article in your issue of the 2lst ult., and being 
myself a strong believer in pre-cast reinforced 
concrete, I venture to add a few impressions 
upon that article. I trust, however, thatgny 
remarks will not be taken in a spirit of criticism, 
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but rather of suggestions of difficulties to be 
overcome in order to reach perfection. 

While any system of pre-casting reinforced 
concrete can certainly claim economy in the 
use of timber—and that at this present time 
is a really valuable economy—the fact must 
be remembered, which is too apt to be forgotten, 
that in pre-cast work the quantity of steel 
employed has to be gréater than that for work 
cast in situ, in order to guard against failure 
in handling or erection ; and, generally speaking, 
members subject to transverse strain (e.g., main 
and secondary beams) have to be calculated 
as“ simply supported ” instead of continuous, 
so that the quantity of steel in such members 
js 50 per cent. larger and the dimensions are 
proportionately greater than are required for 
in situ work. This would certainly appear 
to be the case in the system described in your 
article, and from Fig. 1, although I am given 
to understand that this difficulty to a certain 
extent has been overcome. 

Discussing the various advantages claimed 
from the Manchester system, I am in full 
agreement with the pomts named with the 
exception of paragraph e. From practical 
experience it has- been found that in the case 
of large members in particular a very large 
space of covered area world be required to 
earry out the work under cover, as plenty of 
working room has to be left round each member 
in order to pour the concrete and strip the 
moulds. 

As regards the shape of columns, I am 
greatly in favour of square or rectangular 
members. These are more easily cast, and 
a great economy can be effected in the moulds, 
which are obviously cheaper than those for 
octagonal columns. Further, it is possible to 
cast the column caps separately from the 
actual columns by a very simple device, and 
this will be found to add greatly to the economy 





of the work generally. Referring to the main ° 


beams the same objection can be raised. The 
beams shown in Fig. 1 are not, to my mind, 
an economical design. The work in the mould 
for casting such a beam must be extremely 
accurate and very full of detail, and a much 
simpler form of main beam, rectangular in 
shape, with suitable attachments for secondary 
beams has been designed. 

The lifting eyes are also subject to suspicion, 
as, unless the concrete is exceptionally good, 
and the placing of the same carefully supervi ed, 
there is danger of internal distortion of the 
steel and consequent disintegration of the 
concrete, which might and probably would 
never be known or observed‘ but which might 
lead to accident. I have found it a simple 
matter to lift heavy members by means of an 
mexpensive wooden cradle placed underneath 
the casting. ‘The floor slabs are shown in your 
Fig. 1 as having a nib or projection where 
they rest upon the secondary beams. Here, 
again, €conomy in the moulds required can be 
effected by casting the slabs flat. 

Stress has been laid upon the fact that the 
various units can be prepared at a distance 
from the actual work, and within reasonable 
limits economy may perhaps be effected by 
such proceeding. It must, however, be borne 
i mind that reinforced concrete is a heavy 
substance, and the cost of transportation needs 
to be considered. Further, in smaller units— 
¢g., floor slabs—it is a brittle substance and 
needs careful handling and packing. 

Referring to the last paragraph of your 
article it may be interesting to note that it 
has been found possible to remove the mould 
completely from a large beam, weighing approxi- 
— 2 tons, in 15 hours from the time at 
— the cement was poured, and methods 

thes been (devised for consideratly expediting 
ind na setting of the concrete. There is, 

“pr ® great future for this class of work, 
that £1vea certain conditions, I am convinced 
An 1¢ will compare favourably in cost with 

y building material on the market at the 
pee day. The chief of the conditions is 

the wloyment of suitable labour for both 
be om tufacture and erection of the material, 
© work is by no means as simple as it 
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appears, and great care is necessary during a!l 
the processes of the work. 
J. P. Punnett Etwarp, 
A.M. Inst., C.E. 





Housing Schemes, 


Srr,—Urban and Rural District Councils are 
preparing plans of cottages to be built under the 
Government Scheme, and which will cost about 
£600 each to build, and then let at an economic 
rent, will reduce the value of the freehold as a 
realisable asset to half the cost, entailing a 
capital Joss of about £300 per house—it may be 
a little more or less, Still the cottages must be 
provided to make good the shortage and accom- 
modate the workers, and in particular the lads 
returning from the war. 

There are, however, workers outside this 
scheme who will not be provided for, but equally 
entitled to consideration, Speculation is para- 
lysed by the cost of labour and material, and the 
question appeals to all of us, What can be done to 
help building of ail classes of houses to provide 
for all classes of workers. 

I have ventured to work out a scheme as it 
occurs to me as a Director of Watford and West 
Herts Building Society, an old established Per- 
manent Building Society which has done most 
useful work. 

Government should be asked to finance build- 
ing on approved plans to 90 per cent. of the cost 
of new houses, including the freehold, the deeds 
being deposited as security, interest to be 
charged at the rate of 3 per cent. for a definite 
term of fourteen years, half the amount borrowed 
shall be repayable by monthly instalments of 
principal and interest spread over the fourteen 
years, the other half standing as a permanent 
mortgage for that period. 

At the end of fourteen years, having reduced 
his liability by half, the borrower can either pay 
off the balance or renew through his building 
society or the Government to pay off by instal- 
ment on a 5 per cent. interest basis or the rate 
then in force. 

Anyone who is already in possession of a 
building plot should be able to borrow from the 
Government on the terms set forth, and I think 
these terms will create the impetus necessary to 
provide work for the workers and generally help 
the building trade as well as a distinct help to 
the Government scheme and quite in advance of 
the provision of the smaller dwellings. 

Permanent benefit building societies have done 
a big work in Watford and other places. They 
are established to encourage thrift, and all profits 
are shared by borrowers and investors alike; the 
cost of management and legal expenses are 
reduced to a minimum, consequently it would 
be well for the Government to let bona fide 
societies manage this business,which could be so 
easily arranged ; there would be absolute confi- 
dence of the borrower dealing with his local 
society, and house-building would soon be 
restarted. 

We all have to pay according to our holding 
for the Government Building Scheme. We 
should all help to supply the want of houses of all 
classes, and my scheme shows this can be done 
at a very much smaller loss to the State if the 
money can be provided to finance those who will 
build for their own occupation, or to sell accord- 
ing to the terms arranged with the Government. 

As an example. Government lends a man, 
say, £560 at 2} per cent., on approved building, 
half to be paid back by instalments as before 
mentioned. His payments are as follows :— 


Fourteen years’ interest on £280 at 


2} per cent. .. os - 8% 0 0 
Fourteen instalments of principal 
at £20 perannum.. rae 0 0 
Interest on balances (worked out 
yearly) ee ee .- 5310 0 
Total payments in fourteen 
years... ol .. £43110 0 


Equal to about £30 16s, per annum, or, say, 
about £2 12s. per month (when interest is 
worked out monthly, the saving will probably 
be sufficient to provide for building society 
expenses or thereabouts). 
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At end of fourteen years borrower owes £280 
and it would be easy to continue with society to 
pay off on a 5 per cent. basis or get a private 
mortgage. The freehold is secured, the man is 
safely established in his own home. 

Assuming the Government pays 5 per cent. 
for the money, the loss on the above mortgage is 
£98 plus £53 10s., total £151 10s. spread over a 
perion of fourteen years. ‘Compare this with 
immediate loss of capital in Government Scheme 
for every house built. 

I am certain there would be an immediate 
rush of business, and I say again the work will be 
wanted, and we shall do well to look ahead. It 
can only be done through the State, it is only 
an “equitable proposition under the circum- 
stances, and spells progress. 

CHARLES BRIGHTMAN. 

Watford. 


What Becomes of the Boy ? 

We have received a letter from a correspondent 
who signs himself “ Over Twenty Years a 
Foreman,” in reference to the boy who wishes 
to become a craftsman in the building trade. 
‘* His first duties,” says our correspondent, 
“are to clear up shop. After a time he desires 
to learn a particular trade. He is sent with a 
craftsman doing jobbing work. He is quite 
satisfied with his rate of pay, and in the evening 
attends some of the many evening classes, It 
is not very long before he is asked for his 

Ticket’ (the boy is now eighteen). He is 
informed that he must join the Union or clear 
out. As a member he demands the union rate 
of pay, and as he has had little or no experience 
he loses his position and meets with no success 
anywhere, and loses heart, and finally drifts 
into the unknown. Let our trade unions 
revive the apprenticeship, system and make all 
candidates for membership undergo a practical 
and theoretical examination before admitting 
them.” 





MEETINGS. 








Fripay, March 7. 

The Royal Institution —Professor H. C. H. 
Carpenter, F.R.8. on'' The Hardening of Steel.” 
5.30 p.m. 

Monpay, March 10. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Discus- 
sion 'on“* Professional Problems of the Moment.” 
5 p.m. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. W. A. Bone, 
D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S., on “ Fuel Economy” 
(Lecture 1). 4.30 p.m. 

The Society of Engineers (at the Geological 
Society Apartments, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.).—Mr. A. Ackermann B.Sc. (Eng.), A.C.G.L. 
on ‘‘ Experiments with Clay in its Relation to 
Piles.” 5.30 p.m. 

Turspay, March 11. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Messrs. 
J. Caldwell and H. B. Sayers on “ Electric 
Welding Developments in Great Britain and the 
United States of America,” (2) Mr. Westcott 8. 
Abell on “ Experiments on the Application of 
Electric Welding to Large Structures,” (3) Mr. J. 
Reney Smith on “ The Application of Electric 
Welding in Ship Construction and Repairs.” 
5.30 p.m. 

The Incorpcrated Institute of British Decora- 
tors.—Mr. W. A. D. Englefield on “* The Early 
History of the Painting Craft.” 6.30 p.m. 


Wepnespay, March 12. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. W. L. Lorkin, 
A.M.LE.E., on ‘ Electric Welding and _ its 
Applications.” 4.30 p.m. 

The L.C.C. School of Building, Ferndale-road, 
Clapham, 8.W. 4.—Professor Beresford Pite 
M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., on * The History of Renais- 
sance Architecture in Italy, France and 
England.” 7.30 p.m. 

Tuourspay, March 13. 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. D. T. Chad- 
wick on The Report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission.” 4.30 p.m. 
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CAN WE REDUCE DOMESTIC SERVICE? 


By ALAN 


Iv may appear presumptuous for a mere man 
to commit himself to paper on the subject of 
domestic arrangements which are outside his 
personal’sphere. The processes by which the 
ordinary house is “ run” are so time honoured 
and so universal in their application that it 
would seem as if they had acquired a kind of 
sanctity and that their very existence might be 
regarded after such ample experience as a proof 
of adequacy. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that incentive towards improvement has in 
years past been largely lacking. Servants were 
easy to obtain and were content to carry on with 
traditional appliances, science had not developed 
in the domestic circle, and its advocates had 
what were considered higher aims for its appli- 
cation. Again, in more recent times, when 
mechanical appliances were sometimes intro- 
duced to the housewife, she received them 
coldly. Womankind, in fact, had in general a 
horror of anything in the clothing of a machine 
however simple, and conservatism had perhaps 
no stronger fortress than the kitchen. These 
times are passing away, and even if the munition 
girl, destined to become, if not already, the 
mother of a family and responsible for con- 
ducting a home, should forget her cunning and 
view with distrust the applications of science, 
which seems hardly likely, dire necessity will 
surely oblige us to turn our attention to im- 
provements in household things if we are to live 
in reasonable comfort at a cost which the 
average householder can afford. It is not likely 
that the consummation of reducing human 
service to a negligible quantity can be reached 
without at the same time reducing life to an 
existence devoid of all those small surroundings 
and comforts which form the essential material 
foundations of a home, but it would seem that 
science and industry combined might reduce the 
necessijy for servants in a very considerable 
degree. The problem should be attacked 
seriously and nationally, for it should be remem- 
bered that trivial and humble as many of the 
domestic requirements are, their application is 
so wide, extending to every household, that 
their actual importance is enormous. ‘Take for 
example the process of washing up, variously 
estimated to the writer as occupying one to two 
hours a day in an average household. What 
would be the time saved to the nation for more 
profitable employment if this could be reduced 
by even 20 per cent. in ten million homes. At 
the lower estimate of one hour this saving would 

. Tepresent annually a saving of 250,000 eight-hour 
days. The introduction of greater method and 
system in the ordering of a house could alone 
probably produce a very appreciable increase in 
efficiency even with the present well-recognised 
appliances, and as the author’s right to make 
such a statement will probably be challenged, 
he may perhaps be pardoned for alluding to a 
eye} experience. Years ago as a bachelor 

e lived in a flat, and after undergoing a varioty 
of interesting vicissitudes with servants, he 
determined to put these domestic problems to 
the test by going through a period without one. 
It was true that he was the subject of great 
derision by his friends of the opposite sex, and 
that he suffered considerable inconvenience in 
many ways, but during the period, some three 
months, he learnt a great deal, and could pro- 
duce a hot pre-war breakfast in ten minutes. 

‘ To turn now to one or two actual problems 
which seem to admit of useful consideration, take 
some of the forms of cleaning. We hope after 
the war to see a general introduction of cheap 
electricity for power purposes, and one of its fore- 
most applications would appear to be the instal- 
lation of rotary processes as opposed to the 
translatory movements applied by hand. A 
smal! enclosed motor with suitable buffing wheels 
in the kitchen premises would surely save 
muscle and time to a very large degree. One set 
of buffs would clean and polish the boots— 
— them as they had never been polished 

efore while another \. ouldequally well attack 

It is not unusual to set 


the silver and plate. 


EK. Munsy,. 

apart a day for plate cleaning, nor indeed in 
houses which rejoice in the charm of much old 
silver, to keep a maid specially to attend to this 
work. This would be quite unnecessary with a 
motor, the work would be better done, and, 
being better done, would require less _—s 
doing. This application might probébly be 
extended. With the aid of something on the 
principle of a dentist’s flexible drill it would 
seem possible to polish much glass and manv 
other things not amenable to a fixed wheel, with 
economy of time and labour. There is, of 
course, far too much polishing in a house, and 
while better means for executing this work are 
investigated, research should be made into the 
relation between atmospheric influences and the 
composition of the many alloys used in house 
fittings.* As regards ordinary cleaning, of course 
much can be done to reduce its necessity and 
expedite its execution by suitable construction 
and floor coverings, and while few would like to 
see their homes resemble hospital wards, the 
general use of rounded corners and angles 
between floors and walls and linoleum or other 
impervious “ surrounds” to floors would do 
much to save labour. 

Fires are, of course, a great source of trouble 
and dust. The usual solution advocated is the 
use of gas; but, however desirable this may 
be in bedrooms and, perhaps, rooms used 
intermittently, such as dining rooms, there 
are many who will always cling*to a coal fire 
for the sancta of a house—and in spite of the 
advantages of gas, it is by no means a cheap 
fuel, even in normal times. Possibly, we shall 
see before long a supply of municipal gas, 
prepared without regard to its intrinsic illu- 
minating properties, which would be an immense 
boon to the householder. The writer used to 
employ gas to light a coal fire, with considerable 
saving in trouble, and at a cost which, at least 
some years ago, did not exceed that of the 
chips required by an average servant. There 
is nothing novel about this application. The 
burner used was a powerful boiling burner, 
not put out by falling dust, and consuming 
about 20 cubic ft. perhour. This was placed 
on the hearth under the grate and was removable 
for cleaning. Nothing but coal was placed in 
the grate. Once the gas was lighted, the 
success of the fire was an absolute certainty, 
and the heat given to the surrounding grate 
was such that in about twenty minutes a red 
glowing fire could be obtained. Of course, the 
danger of waste by neglect of turning off 
the gas exists, but it should not be difficult to 
produce a suitable automatic cut-off valve 
which would give the necessary dose of gas 
and no more. If wood is to be used, it would 
seem that the extravagance and ignorance oi 
the ordinary domestic might be combated by 
the use of some combustible fire lighter of a 
less expensive type than that usually employed. 
Anyhow, researches on this matter might be 
profitably undertaken, as there is much forest 
waste which could be utilized. 

Another trouble in connection with fires 
lies in the exasperating design of so many 
grates, which possess no adequate facilities for 
the removal of their burnt contents. Kitchen 
grates are usually bad offenders, and it is often 
necessary to pick out the cinders by hand after 
removing the dust in clouds with the aid of a 
poker. A grate might surely have, in at least 
some types, a swing bottom which would 
immediately discharge its contents, and if these 
fell into a cinder-box with a wire-mesh top, the 
dust could go straight to the dust bin and the 
cinders be returned later on to the newly made 
fire. To turn to another matter, a culinary 
operation which seems to give much trouble 
to the housewife is stirring. A great deal of 
time is spent in bending over fires stirring food 
preparations which cannot be left because the 
temperature employed is so largely in excess of 
that to be attained by the food heated. It 


* The Research Committee of the R.I.B.A. has 
already instituted such a research. 
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would probably be impracticable to devise 
kitchen pans which by their configuration and 
composite construction as regards the cop. 
ductivity of material would distribute the heat 
supplied in a manner to render stirring opera. 
tions a rarity, but stirring can easily be effected 
mechanically at very little power outlay. Here, 
again the electric motor could be utilized. and 
such motor would be a much smaller machine 
than that required for boot-cleaning or polish. 
ing. Failing electricity, a simple hot-air engine 


might be practicable for many purposes, though 
perhaps hardly suitable for semi-solid food 
preparations. This operation involves so much 
time that an investigation into the best means 


of alleviating it seems to be called for 

Perhaps washing up is one of the most un- 
popular duties.of the household, and probably 
many people would be prepared to fave life 
without servants could the horrors of this pro- 
cess be removed. The time occupied in this 
work and the detriment to the skin throuch the 
use of fat solvents is certainly great enough to 
justify a very full research into possible im- 
provements. The ideal would seem to be the 
abolition of washing up by the use of com- 
bustible utensils and their subsequent destruc- 
tion, but whether articles of pulp could ever be 
made at such a figure as to warrant such a course 
appears doubtful, even when the cost of re- 
placing breakages is cons‘dered, though, if 
science fails us in solving the cleansing of the 
more obstinate vessels, this destruction might 
possibly obtain a limited application. The 
process as carried out seems very primitive, and 
it should surely be unnecessary to dry anything. 
No polish is so good as that on a vessel which has 
dried through the rapid evaporation of clean 
water from its surface, but to insure such evapo- 
ration requires a high temperature. What is 
wanted is something which will successfully 
deal with the aftermath of a dish of fried eggs or 
slightly burnt tapioca pudding. Naturally 
a great deal of labour in a home might be 
avoided by the sacrifice of non-essential furai- 
ture and fittings. Such sacrifice, however, soon 
reaches a limit at the minimum of reasonable 
comfort and ideals in the direction of homes in 
which one can clean a drawing-room with a hose 
should be regarded as embracing a thoroughiy 
wrong conception. It should be possibl<, how- 
ever, to simplify in many cases the fittings of 
certain rooms such as bedrooms. _A bedstead. 
for example seems unnecessarily cumbrous and 
might be replaced by a hammock, than which, 
properly slung, nothing is more comfortable. 
The hammock could be supported at the head 
by two eyes fixed in the wall and by a swing 
cantilever at the foot if against two walls, or 
otherwise by two ropes suspended from the 
ceiling. Such a bed would obviate all difii- 
culties of floor sweeping, would prove an 
immense boon if storage proved necessary, and 
would also be very inexpensive. 

These are only fragmentary reflections, and 
the writer does not pretend to have made any 
study of this subject, and speaks merely as & 
layman. Though none of the reports 50 far 
published by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
appear to deal with these problems, possibly 
they are now being considered by one of the 
committees dealing with housing questions ; »ub 
if thisis not so, then surely a Government grant 
might be made at the suggestion of the Build: r 
for research upon these and like matters. With 
a subject so neglected and of such urgent 1m- 
portance at this time of changing social rela 
tionsit seems hardly possible that any outlay 
required should not produce a very ample 
return. 





The Planning of the Home. 


The planning of the home was discussed by the 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects at 
the Conference of Educational Associations, Uni- 
versity College, Gower-street, recently. 

Mrs. Ernestine Mills said hitherto the home 
had been for the vast majority of women a place 
of unending toil. House-furnishing would mrs 
to be adapted to modern progress. If they ha 
a clear idea what they wanted they could save a 
great amount of labour. The waste of powes 
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began even before one went into a house. A 
fight of stone steps had to be smeared every 
morning. The remedy was to have the steps 
tiled or covered with mosaic. There was a brass 
knocker, bell, and letter-box. These could be 
painted over. If there was one thing that made 
a home healthy it was light. Yet windows were 
covered with white lace curtains, which involved 
endless work, obstructed the light, and by their 
starch attracted the house-fly. In winter, when 
light was even more precious, long dust-collect- 
ing thick curtains were to be seen behind the 
white lace curtains. All that was wanted for 
any practical purpose was two little rods and 
easement curtains, which could be made in an 
hour and washed in ten minutes. In London a 
few days ago she saw a floor carpeted all over 
with what looked like thick black plush. She 
believed this horrible fashion of black textiles 
came from Germany, and she hoped it would go 
back there. Fire-irons were tools, not orna- 
ments. Yet some people kept one set to look 
nice and another touse, and the useless shovels 
and tongs had to be polished. Under the in- 
creasing stress of modern life we should have to 
do away with these unnecessary things. In 
choosing furniture the principal things they had 
to think of were its fitness for its purpose, 
honesty of workmanship, the ease with which it 
could be moved and cleaned, and the absence of 
unnecessary ornament. One great pitfall was 
the mania for the antique. Many of our best 
craftsmen before the war gave up doing their 
work because nobody would pay the price for it, 
though people were willing to pay enormous 
prices for things whose only merit was their 
apparent age. Unless we followed more the 
lines adopted in a Japanese room, which was 
beautiful although its only ornament was one 
perfect vase, we should always be slaves of a 
multitude of unnecessary trifles. Thousands 
and thousands of new homes were to be built in 
the next few years. There should not only be a 
minimum standard of houses, but a minimum 
standard of furniture and equipment for them. 
They ought to make manufacturers realise that 
beautiful, simple furniture could be made at a 
price within the reach of the cottage dweller. 
Unless something was done, th only furniture 
available for people of small means would be a 








cheap,’ horrid, plush-covered suite or some other 
gimcrack rubbish put forward by the trade. 

Mr. Robert W. Weir said that a month ago a 
memorandum was put before the Government 
suggesting that aeroplane factories should be 
turned to the manufacture of furniture. The 
best skilled advice in designing furniture was 
offered by a well-known society, but nothing had 
happened. Criticising the idea of building 
standardised houses all over the country, he said 
he would like to see houses’ built by local men 
with local materials in the traditional local 
manner. It was hoped to get as much variety 
in the modern houses*as in the old houses, but 
they must have more light and air. Some of the 
decaying, picturesque old houses in the country 
might, he suggested, be preserved and used as 
village clubs. 


 — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A sprecrAL General Meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday, when Mr. Leonard Stokes 
was elected as the Royal Gold Medallist for 
1919, in recognition of the merit of his'executed 
work, 

The Seventh General Meeting (Business) was 
then held to elect the following candidates for 
membership :— 





As FEttows. 


Morley, E., Bradford. 
Swarbrick. J., Manchester. 
Tugwell, T., Bournemouth. 
Tyrwhitt, T. 
And the following Licentiates, who have passed 
the qualifying examination :— 
Allen, G., Bedford. 
Coleridge, J. 
Forrest, G. T., Chelmsford. 
Hodgson, A. N. W., Windermere. 
Williamson, W., Bradford. 


As Hon. CorrEsPonpIna” MEMBER. 


Krug. George H., Brazil, Professor of 
Architecture under the State Govern- 
ment. 
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As AssoctaTEs. 
The candidates are serving, or have served, 
with the Forces, and being duly qualified, 
have availed themselves of the temporary 
concessions granted to Students. 

Alison, W., Dysart, Fife; Beech, F. W., 
Exeter; Bennett, G.; Broadhead, F. A., 
Nottingham; Bruce, J. C. C., Whitby ; 
Cameron, R. H., Glasgow ; Cart de Lafontaine, 
P.; Cash, H. W.; Clare, A. D., Manchester ; 
Coleridge, P. H.; Currie, J. K.; Derry, 
D. C. L.; ‘Edwards, A. T., Merthyr Tydfil; 
Edwards, J. R., Bristol ; Gill, M. B. ; Glencross, 
L. H. (Special War Exam.); Gray, G. H., 
North Shields ; Harkess, W., Dorset ; Harwood, 
A. W.; Haseldine, C. E. Wm., Beeston; 
Head, G. L.; Hill, H. H., Cork; Hubbard, 
H., Glasgow; Lawson, E. M. (Special War 
Exam.), Chester-le-Street; Lawson, J. S8., 
Dunfermline; Leadam, E. G. 8; Leahy, 
W. J. ; Lloyd, A. P., Swansea ; May, T. W. V. ; 
Middleton, V., Newcastle; Pite, I. B.; 
Robinson, N. §., Spilsby; Rose, G. A.; 
Rowntree, D. W.; Ruthen, E. 8. (Special War 
Hxam.); Sacré, L. H., Chelmsford ; Saunders, 
B. R., Birmingham; Skelding, P., Bristol , 
Skinner, M., Welton-on-Thames ; Slater, M. J. 
Hadleigh, Suffolk ; Smith, C. W., Cambridge’ 
Spence, A. T.; Stephens, H. 8.; Tunnard,; 
H. B.; White, T. F. Hansford; Wiggins, 
J. S., Brighton ; Willis, W. E., Pentre, South 
Wales; Woodroffe, N. F. 

The Revised Schedule of Professional Charges 
was then presented, and its adoption was 
moved, and also that the existing Schedule 
be withdrawn. The matter was discussed, 
and substantial progress made. 

eee cee 
Ayrshire’s Norman Church. 

With reference to the proposed restoration 
of Symington Church, which Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, architect, Glasgow, has reported to 
be “ a beautiful Norman church built in the 
twelfth century,” the Rev. J. C. Higgins, 
Tarbolton, at a meeting of the Presbytery of 
Ayr, stated that the scheme had been under 
consideration of the Benefices Committee. The 
people of Symington desired to associate the 
restoration of their church with the memory 
of their gallant sons who had fallen in the war. 
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Labourers’ Cottages, Woodmansterne, Surrey. 


It is intended to erect three blocks of these cottages to house eighteen tenants and families. 


Mr. J. F. BURKINSHAW, Architect. 


The site being in an 


exposed position, the external walls are to be built hollow, the roofs covered with old tiles removed from houses 
recently pulled down. A bath fitted with table top will be-provided next to the copper in_the scullery, and provisicn 


has been made in the fittings, when company’s water is available. 


Earth closets will be fixed; and roofs will 


discharge into butts, the sinks and bath wastes into a sump fitted with pump. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN 








PLANNING NOTES. 





R.I.B.A. Deputation to Dr. Addison. 


A DEPUTATION from the Institute, consisting 
of Mr. Henry T. Hare, President, Major Harry 
Barnes, M.P., Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Arthur Keen, Member of Council, 
waited upon Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Government Board, recently, to urge the em- 
ployment of architects on the various housing 
schemes in course of promotion throughout the 
country. Present with Dr. Addison was Sir 
James Carmichael, whom Dr. Addison intro- 
duced as the newly appointed Director-General 
of Housing in England and Wales. 

Mr. Hare, having briefly stated the object of 
the deputation, went on to recall the invitation 
of the Local Government Board to the R.I.B.A. 
to assist them by procuring type plans for 
cottages in various parts of the country, and the 
fact that he (Mr. Hare) had then pointed out to 
the Board that it would be manifestly unfair for 
architects to provide typical designs if these 
were to be used by Local Authorities through 
their officials and without the employment of 
architects. The Local Government Board then 
gave an assurance that, while they were unable 
to make definite and binding stipulations, it was 
their ful] intention that properly qualified archi- 
tects should be employed in all cases, and that 
the Board’s policy would be directed to this end. 
Notwithstanding this, continued Mr. Hare, 
information was being received from allied archi- 
tectural societies in various parts of the country 
that extensive schemes of wcerking-class houses 
were in course of preparation by the officials of 
Local Authorities, which would in due course 
come before the Local Government Board for 
approval. At so late a stage it would obviously 
be difficult to deal with such as might not be 
satisfactory. He also called attention to the fact 

that practically all the housing schemes carried 
out satisfactorily during the war had been the 
work of qualified architects, and suggested that 
the Local Government Board should issue 
a circular to all Local Authorities urging them, 
as a first step, to appoint a’competent and quali- 
fied architect. In conclusion Mr. Hare called 
the attention of the Minister to the very stron, 
recommendations as to the employment o 
architects in the Advisory Housing Panel’s 
Memorandum presented to Parliament by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction in June last [Cd. 
9087]. f; 
Major Harry Barnes, M.P., said that being 
not only a memLer of the Institute for many 
years, but now a member of the House of 
Commons, he approached the subject from a 
somewhat different angle to that of the Presi- 
dent, stressing rather the public interest than 
the interests of the profession. At the same 
time, he considered those interests a proper 
matter for regard, as the existence of a free and 
vigorous architectural profession was un- 
doubtedly a matter of importance to the nation 
at large. In regard to the employment of archi- 
tects by Local Authorities, which was the point 
to which his remarks were confined, he desired 
to say that in the housing of the future, while 
good planning and sound construction were of 
great importance, equal weight must be given 
to that indescribable element in design the 
absence of which in the past had inflicted upon 
this country the masses of dwellings of the 
supremely dull, dreary and monotonous character 
which formed so disheartening a feature in urban 
housing conditions, Architecture was an art, 
and whatever else might flourish under the 
administrative routine of departments the arts 
could not, and while from public officials might 
be expected, and would no doubt be obtained, 
a considerable advance both in planning and 
constructional conditions over those of the 
past, there could not be expected from men 
whose attention was chiefly directed to technical 
questions of utilitarian character the capacity 
to express in form those esthetic and artistic 
values that made for pleasure and happiness, 
and whieh in the housing of the future must be 
amongst our chief concerns, Such freedom, such 


variety, such expression could only be obtained 


by the employment of qualified architects, and 
on this ground he supported the application 
made by the President. 

Mr. Waterhouse said that he desired to 
emphasise two points—the first was that any 
avoidance of the use of architects in this matter 
wou'd be a neglect of a national asset. The 
skilled experience of architects in house design 
and also in town planning was available, and 
should not be set aside. His second point was 
that the priority justly given to the housing 
problem meant the diversion to that enterprise 
of materials and labour which were required also 


for other classes of building. In fact, the supply. 


of goods and of men to the housing schemes 
would increase the existing difficulties of archi- 
tects in other spheres of work, and it would be 
an additional hardship to the profession if they 
were deprived of opportunities of work in these 
schemes. 

Mr. Arthur Keen pointed out that when war 
broke out they were told, in effect, that engineers 
and not architects were wanted for the work then 
to be done : the position was now reversed, and 
what was now required was essentially archi- 
tects’ work. The Institution of Municipal 
Engineers was, however, making great efforts 
to capture it for its own members, and was 
claiming payment for it at the recognised rates 
for architects’ services. He claimed that the 
views of the public should be given due weight ; 
the public were showing plainly that they were 
tired of mean streets and dull suburbs, and that 
they required the new housing to be carried out 
in such a way a8 to be a credit to the nation ; 
they asked for a high standard of convenience 
and accommodation, and they expected the 
new villages to be interesting and attractive. 

‘Borough engineers were men of outstanding 
ability, but they were in no way equipped for 
meeting the public demand ; indeed. as a rule, 
nothing could be moredeplorable than theefforts 
of the engineer when he tried to make his work 
attractive to the eye. ‘The housing schemes as 
Chepstow, Kennington and many other places 
showed how fully architects had studied the 
subject in all its aspects and mastered it. It 
was their own regular work, and it ought not to 
be taken out of their hands 
_Dr. Addison, in reply, said that he had listened 
with much interest and sympathy to the repr>« 
sentations made to him on behalf of the archi- 
tectural profession. That profession he knew 
had been amongst the hardest hit by the war. 
As Minister of Munitions he had come in contact 
with architects, once in comfortable circum- 
stances, who, debarred from the exercise of their 
calling, had been compelled to earn a livelihood 
in a munitions factory. As regards the problem 
now before them—-the satisfactory housing of 
the people—architects must help them to 
get out of the habit of building ugly houses. 
His view was that true economy would 
result from the employment of professional 
people to do their own proper work— 
architects for architects’ work, surveyors 
for surveyors’ work, engineers for engineers’ 
work. They must be prepared however, to act 
con amore, with due regard to the interests of all. 
It was the part of the avthorities to secure suit- 
able plans and designs for their housing schemes, 
and he quite agreed that this work should be 
entrusted to properly qualified architects, Sir 
James Carmichael would keep in touch with the 
Institute. In the Manual which the Board were 
preparing they would insert words drawing the 
attention of Local Authorities to the desirability 
of mpering qualified architects for architects’ 
work. 





Housing Conference at Tottenham. 


On Friday last week, at the Town Hall, Totten- 
ham, a Conference was held consisting of 
representatives of trade unions, friendly societies, 
churches and chapels, and other local organi- 
sations, to consider the housing problem. 
The Conference, which was convened by the 
District Council, was presided over by the 
Chairman of that body, Councillor 0. F. 
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Broadway, J.P. The problem, he said, was so 
insistent that it pacer not possibly be dealt 
with by private enterprise, and having regard 
to the high cost of materials and labour, he 
thought they might take it as an axiom that 
private enterprise would not wish to build 
the dwellings that were required all over the 
country. The only alternative was that the 
work should be taken in hand by the Govern. 
ment through the Local Authorities. In his 
view the situation afforded a valuable oppor. 
tunity for the erection of houses on proper 
town planning lines all over the country, 
They needed houses in the future that should 
be provided with greater air space both inside 
and outside than they had had in the ; 
and they shoyld be planned on lines that would 
make proper provision for the decencies of life, 
The houses should be put up with due regard 
to the amenities of the district where they 
were erected, and some regard should be paid 
to art as well as utility. A committee had been 
formed composed of representatives of the 
various Local Authorities of Greater London 
within a 15 miles radius of Charing Cross. 
That Committee had gone thoroughly into the 
question, and they had recommended as a 
basic principle that instead of putting up fresh 
houses in the already thiékly populated areas 
new townships should be planned in the outside 
areas, where houses should be erected not only 
for the industrial classes, but for all classes 
of the community. The committee had 
drawn up a scheme in collaboration with 
the officials of the Local Government Board 
which they were pressing upon the Government, 
which provided for the whole of Greater London 
being considered as a unit for housing purposes 
so that the richer districts inside would have 
to provide the product of a penny rate for the 
purpose. In conclusion, the Chairman pro- 
posed the following resolution:—‘‘ That this 
Conference is strongly of the opinion that the 
area of Greater London, within 15 miles of 
Charing Cross or thereabouts, should form a 
unit for housing purposes, with a view of the 
question of the housing of the working «lasses 
in the area concerned being dealt with in 
accordance with a comprehensive scheme.” 
Councillor Abel, seconded the resolution. 
Councillor Elderfield said that in his op%iion 
it would be better for Tottenham if they could 
move in this matter themselves rather than wait 
for a scheme for the whole of Greater London. 
He would rather that they pressed for national 
subsidies for Local Authorities so that each 
Authority could get on with its own scheme. 
Major Malone, M.P., in supporting the reso- 
lution, reminded the Conference that the Local 
Authorities could only get the proposed financial 
assistance from the Government provided that 
their scheme was submitted to the Government and 
that the buildings were erected within two years. 
After discussion the resolution was agreed to, 
The following resolutions were also carried :— 
“That so as to secure co-ordination, the Local 
Government Board, in conjunction with the 
representatives of the Local Authorities con- 
cerned, should be asked to prepare Housing 
Schemes for the said area and to take such 
legislative steps as may be necessary to carry 
the same into effect.” “That this Conference 
expresses the view that not only should the cost 
of the new Housing Schemes be a national charge 
but that the cost of putting into operation Parts 
I, II and III of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, should be borne by the 
Treasury, and that the Government should 
make grants in aid to Local Authorities whose 
rates are increased as a consequence of working 
class dwellings being erected in their areas, ¢./.. 
in respect of additional expenditure relating ‘o 
education and feeding necessitous children. 
— Resolutions were also agreed to pressing i0T 
satisfactory powers being given to Local Authori- 
ties for the compulsory acquisition of land for 
housing purposes at a price not exceeding the 
value at which it is assessed for taxation, and 
recommending legislation compelling railway, 
tramway, and bus companies to issue workmen 3 
tickets on their systems within a radius of 15 
mi.es or thereabouts from Charing Cross. 
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The Employment of Architects on Government 
Housing Schemes and the Revision of By-laws. 


DEPUTATION TO THE LocaL GovERNMENT 
Boarp. 


A deputation from the Society of Architects 
consisting of the President, Mr. Edwin J. 
Sadgrove, the Senior Vice-President, Mr. Alban 
H. Scott, Mr. C. T. Ruthen, Member of.Council, 
and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Noel D. Sheffield, 
and the Secretary, Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
waited upon the Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, 
M.D., M.P., the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, recently, and placed before 
him their considered views on the employ- 
ment of independent practising architects on 
the Government housing schemes, and on the 
necessity for a drastic revision of building 
by-laws. The deputation was received by 
Major the Hon. Walter Astor, M.P., Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
on behalf of Dr. Addison, who was unavoidably 
absent on urgent Government affairs, Sir James 
(Carmichael, Director-General of Government 
Housing, and Mr. A. N. C. Shelley, Secretary 
of the Departmental Committee on Building 
Bylaws, were also present. 

“Mr. Sadgrove, on behalf of the Society, stated 
that the object of the deputation was to enlist 
the aid of the Local Government Board in the 
re-establishment in their private practices of 
architects who have suffered hardships during 
the war, by ensuring that the carrying out of 
Government housing schemes would be placed 
in the hands of independent competent archi- 
tects. He showed cause why this should be done 
but pointed out that the Society was afraid 
that the recommendations of the various 
Government housing committees in favour of 
this procedure, if not accompanied by some 
additional pressure from the Local Government 
Board on Local Authorities might not have the 
desired effect, as some of the latter would not 
employ an independent architect unless the 
Local Government Board made it a condition of 
the approval of housing schemes under its 
control that they should do so. He urged that 
the Local Government Board should make some 
stronger representation to Local Authorities 
on this subject. There was a belief amongst 
architects, which had been confirmed by news- 
paper statements, that some Government 
department was endeavouring to “obtain the 
control and carrying out of all Government 
housing schemes. The Society consdered that 
the control of these schemes should be exercised 
bythe Local Government Board, and that H.M. 
Office of Works should have nothing to do with 
them. An important point in connection with 
housing was the question of building by-laws 
m rural and urban districts, and the Society 
considered that restrictive by-laws could safely 
be scrapped if the housing schemes were placed 
in the hands of competent architects. ‘The 
only essential building regulations required for 
rural and urban districts were (a) proper pro- 
vision for sanitary and hygienic requirements ; 
(b} the prevention of and escape from fire ; and 
(c) that al! buildings shall be constructed of 
sufficient strength and stability. It was pointed 
out by the deputation that up to now the build- 
ing industry was hampered, both as to:methods 
of construction and use of materials, by unneces- 
sarily restrictive by-laws, and what the Society’s 
Proposal meant was that all such restrictions 
4S to methods of construction and materials 
to be used should be done away with, subject to 
the buildings being erected otherwise under 
regu‘ations (a) and (c). The Society’s proposal 
was that new building by-laws should be drafted 
ae @ Joint Committee of representatives of the 
Society, the R.I.B.A., the Surveyors’ Institution 
and the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. Any disput the by-l to b 
dena’ ¥ Gispute on the by-laws to be 
(“erred to @ permanent tribunal consisting of 
the Joint Committee with the addition of a 
chairman appointed by the Local Government 
Board. One of the first duties of this tribunal 
‘ould be to draw up a schedule of permissable 
— on various supports and superimposed 
ate? a flooring. _ The suggested tribunal 
“ ave behind it a testing institution, on 
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the lines of the one which it was understood 
was being institrted by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Sir James Carmichael suggested that it might 
meet the case in regard to by-laws if the Local 
Government Board made special provisions to 
meet certain cases applicable to housing schemes 
only and for the unification of by-laws where 
the area of the scheme came under more than 
one local authority. 

The deputation urged that the revision of 
by-laws should apply universally, and not only 
to housing, and that if this opportunity of 
removing unnecessary restrictions was lost, it 
might never recur. 

Mr. Shelley stated that the suggestion for a 
tribunal on by-laws did not appeal to the 
Departmental Committee on Building By-laws, 
which favoured a discretionary power to relax 


by-laws as the occasion arose, rather than the— 


doing away with any of them. 

Major Walter Astor said there were two main 
points under consideration, one relating to 
by-laws, and the other to the employment of 
architects. It was the policy of the Local 
Government Board to get as much assistance 
as possible from architects on the housing 
Schemes in the interests of the community, 
and he thought it might be possible to adopt 
@® suggestion made by the deputation to put 
in a strongly worded recommendation to all 
Local Authorities in that direction. 

In reply to an enquiry as to whether the 
district commissioners and their staffs were to 
undertake the hous’ng schemes or to act in an 
advisory capacitv, Sir James Carmichael in- 
timated that it would be their duty to give 
advice and to see that the work .was properly 
carried out on behalf of the Local Government 
Board. 

Major Astor intimated that the Society’s 
views as set out in the statement submitted 
to Dr. Addison, and amplified by the remarks 
of the deputation would receive the very careful 
consideration of the President of the Local 
Government Board, who had been unable 
owing to his presence being required in con- 
nection with an urgent Government matter 
personally to receive the deputation is 
alrauged. 





Birmingham Housing Problems. 


In regard to the recent interview in the Press 
with Mr. George Cadbury, jun., the late Chair- 
man of the Birmingham Housing and Town 
Planning Committee, it appears that there 
is a prospect of 5,000 houses being erected 
within the next twelve months. The type of 
house generally constructed will probably be of 
the Parlour, Living-room, Scullery, 3 Bed- 
rooms and Bath-room type. This means an 
expenditure of £2,500,000. 

A total of 1,160 acres has already been 
acquired by the Corporation, a portion of 
which, 81 acres in extent, has been let to the 
Dunlop Rubber Company for private develop- 
ment. There are also 372 acres at Yardley 
Wood, and 520 acres near Quinton. 

The Housing and Town Planning Committee 
propose developing both the Yardley Wood 
and Quinton Estates as independent communi- 
ties with their own centres. Each of these 
estates will be. approached by new tramway 
routes on the light railway or sleeper track 
system, which will afford a cheap and rapid 
means of transport. These schemes will render 
it necessary to provide other accessories to the 
communal life of these new districts, schools, 
churches, and public buildings, while provision 
will be made for allotments and playing- 
fields. 

With schemes of such vast extent in contem- 
plation, let us hope that the best possible 
arrangements for the lay-out and designing and 
building of these new estates will be made. 
It is unfortunate that the first definite scheme 
that the Committee has taken in hand, that of 
the Pine Apple Farm Estate, should have been 
8o badly handled. The Corporation have 
initiated a competition which Mr. Cadbury says 
‘“* is on the lines adopted with success by many 
other towns throughout the country, whilst 
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prizes are higher than those™usually given for 
such competitions.” Mr. Cadbury is surprised 
that the successful architect should expect to 
have charge of the scheme. He points out that 
120 applications have been made for particulars 
of this competition, and that so far only 21 have 
withdrawn. He does not, however, state that 
this competition has been banned by the 
R.I.B.A., the Society of Architects, the 
Birmingham Architectural Association, and we 
believe also by the Town Planning Institute. 
In the circular issued by the Birmingham 
Architectural Association in regard to this com- 
petition it is pointed out to members of the 
Association that the matteris being taken up 
with the Operatives and other Associations, 
and every meansis beng taken to bring strong 
pressure upon the Housing and*Town Planning 
Committee in order to insure the schemes being 
carried out in accordance with the conditions of 
the R.I.B.A., and it is hoped that such pressure 
will be successful, as it is clear that the best 
results are not likely to be obtained if the 
members of the recognised architectural societies 
in the country decline to compete. 
Birmingham in the past has shown great 
municipal enterprise, and it is difficult to under- 
stand the cause of this attitude taken up by the 
Housing and Town Planning Committee. 





Manchester and the Housing Problem. 


Manchester requires 17,000 new houses, and 
if, in accordance with the Government’s sug- 
gestion, the number of houses to the acre is not 
to exceed 12, 17,000 houses will require 1,400 
acres, The question is not whether it will be 
possible to find 80 much available building land 
within the city, but whether in view of all the 
circumstances, it is desirable to look for sites 
further afield. 

A Local Authority may be expected to havea 
decided reluctance to undertaking an improve- 
ment scheme that will have the effect of increas- 
ing the rateable value of another area than its 
own, and it is almost certain that such an enter- 
prise would, sooner or later, have for its 
corollary a movement for the extension of the 
borough boundaries. In addition, the selection 
of an extfa-urban site might be complicated by 
problems of transport. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find no eagerness to follow the 
example of the London County Council, which 
has erected workmen’s dwellings in a locality 
outside its jurisdiction. 

For the present Manchester can proceed to 
develop an estate at Blackley, where there is 
room for about 2,000 houses, in addition to the 
150 that were built before acute controversy 
sg a stop to the work. and it has plans in hand 
or furnished houses in one area, and for flats 
in another area where the land cost nearly 
£3,000 an acre. In addition the corporation is 
likely to acquire an estate of 100 acres, including 
the Anson’s golf links, where 1,200 houses can 
be erected. But all these schemes will only 
provide one-sixth of the requisite number of 
new homes and it is on account of the additional 
13,000 houses that some consideration has 
already been given to the idea of going beyond 
the city boundaries, or, alternatively, extending 
them. 

It is an official estimate that the cost of 
building in Manchester is 180 per cent. above 
the pre-war rates and, in working out the price 
of the new houses as compared with the old, it 
has to be borne in mind that the standard of 
housing has gone up. More and better accom- 
modation is required. But a change in adminis- 
trative policy will permit of economies compen- 
sating for the reduction in the number of houses 
per acre. It will no longer be necessary to 
connect each house separately with the main 
sewer, for one thing. and, for another, a different 
plan of road-making is possible, together with 
the abolition of heavily paved back passages. 
As a consequence the charge for land, road- 
making, and sewering will not be greater for 
each house when there are only 12 to the acre 
than-hitherto it has been when there have been 
30 or 40 to the acre.—7'he Times. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Borlase School, Marlow, Bucks. 

This is a sixteenth-century foundation for the 
education of boys in Great Marlow. Structural 
developments were made with corrugated iron 
buildings in the nineteenth century. The build- 
ings forming the subject of our illustrations were 
erected during the last five years and replace 
those temporary buildings. Hand made Reading 
bricks, chalk flints and Staffordshire hand-made 
roofing tiles are the materia!s used—the archi- 
tec s being Messrs. Forsyth & aule, 
F.R.1.B.A., 309, Oxford-street, London, W. 1. 


An Aumbry. ; 

The Aumbry here illustrated was designed by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, and has recently been 
completed and set in place. The work was 
carried out by Mr. Nathaniel Hitch. It will 
be seen that a tripytch form was adopted. 
The wings contain in their panels figures of 
angels. ‘These were worked in gesso, and their 
colouring is designed with an effect of counter 
change: where the background is red the 
angels have a tone of green in the gilded wings, 
and the red-tinted wings are set against green. 
Most of the surfaces, including all the open 
tracery, are gilded. The roof is a coppery 
green. The two figv res are those of St. Thomas 
the Apostle and St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
latter distinguished by the Dominican habit 
and by the irscription on his open beok. St. 
Thomas the Apostle bears the mason’s rule 
or square. Messrs. T. Elsiey, Ltd., made the 
metal work (not shown in this photograph). 
The wings can close over the central panel, 
and or the backs, visible when closed, is painted 
a chronogram of the present year :— 
@Lorla In EXCELsIs DEO aTQVE IN TELLVRE 
EXorIATVR PAX HOMINIBVs  bBeEsIanazE 
VoLVnrartls. 


Triptych and Altar for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Belfast. 

‘ine altar picture by Sir John Lavery for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Belfast, was recently 
exhibited at his studio, Cromwell-place, South 
Kensington, before removal to Ireland. It is 
in the form of a triptych, the central figure 
being the Madonna with open hands, and 
wearing a diaphanous sheeny robe ; on the left 
is St. Patrick as a shepherd boy; and on the 
right St. Bridget, both the patron saints of 
Ireland being in an attitude of adoration. The 
landscape represents the hills, dales and Lakes of 
Killarney. The panelling is of gold with Celtic 
ornamentation, The altar on which the pictures 
rest is of Irish granite, with heavy moulding in 
gold. This was designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


The Cottage Competition, Welsh National 
Eisteddfod. 

The collected result of the Cottage Competi- 
tion in connection with the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod, at Neath, last August, is issued in 
pamphlet form by the Welsh Housing and 
Development Association (price 2s. 6d. net), 
and we are able to give two or three of the 
designs. If we cannot find anything of special 
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quality ir the exterior treatment of the designs, 
we are glad to notice this careful attempt 
to meet the views of reformers. The slight 
variation between une design and another is 
often only due to the relative importance 
attached to various details of the plan, and the 
greatest of all reforms will only come if and 
when we are able to give more space to the 
families who have to be accommodated in 
working class houses. There are some com- 
mendable points in the plan which has taken 
the prize in Class A. The living room is a 
good length, 17 ft. ; 1t does not enter directly 
into the scullsry, though the access is ready 
and convenient ; there is a separate bathroom 
under the stairs, which has the advantage of 
privacy; the e.c. is entered under cover, and 
there is a well-placed and well-lighted staircase. 
The elevations are pleasing in their main pro- 
portions, 

The prize design in Class B shows a group 
of four cottages, the two outer ones being 
splayed slightly forward from the two centre 
ones. In these the bath-room comes in well 
with the boiler as a separate apartment on the 
ground floor. The design includes the luxuries 
of a little entrance lobby and a cosy parlour. 
The elevations are simple and could be worked 
out in execution to a good result. 

We publish also a very pleasing little group 
of Living-in Quarters, by Mr. H. L. North, 
which seems to fulfil admirably the require- 
ments otf the scheme. 
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mittees 
consideration, and they have made arra 
ments for the issue shortly of a memor. 
andum defining the functions of the Advisory ~ 
Committee, and offering some suggestions ang © 
advice which local committees may find usefyl, 9 
The Advisory Committee decided that they 7 
cannot furnish designs, which must in e r 
case be obtained from professional sources, byt ™ 
it will be prepared to offer criticism and adyigg 
when special questions are submitted to it, § 


on for erection at Acton by the War Memorial 
Sites ‘Committee, who adopted the scheme 
proposed by the architect, Mr. Maurice B, © 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A. The building will occupy 
a site adjacent to the hospital, which is to be 
enlarged as part of the intended memorial of 
the town, but the arch is to be a distinet 
monument, and it will furnish«a mural field 
for the “‘ roll of honour” consisting of over 
900 names of the fallen. 
by heraldic-tinted arms and badges of the ships 
and regiments represented. The structure is to 
be of stone, and will have a pair of iron gates, 
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Royal National Eisteddfod Cottage Competition. 
SECOND PRIZE DeEsIGN, BY Mr. H. L. Nort, F.R.I.B.A. 
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WAR MEMORIALS, 


Scottish War Memorials, 
ommittee has recently been f ormed 4 
ade Edinburgh, e 

the object of assisting local com. 
who have war memorials under | 

























Acton War Memorial. 
arch of remembrance ”’ has been decided 
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New CLass ROOMS. 


QUADRANGLE. PHOTO: THos. Lewis. LTO 


BORLASE SCHOOL, MARLOW.—MESSRS. FORSYTH & MAULE. ARCHITECTS 
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ALTAR AND ALTAR PICTURE, ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, BELFAST.—By Sir EDWIN LUTYENS, A.R.A., ano SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. 
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NATIONAL MEMORIALS.—II. . 





By Proressor BERESForD Pits. 


Upon a Government unequipped with 

a Ministry of Fine Arts has now fallen the 
heaviest res sac emp | yet to be under- 
taken in England by the arts of sculpture 
and architecture. The provision in the 
Capital of the British Empire of a 
memorial of the glory of its wonderful 
fellowship in battle and victory, in 
sacrifice and in triumph, is the duty of 
its Imperial War Cabinet. This respon- 
sibility can neither be evaded nor 
neglected ; a national committee will not 
be competent nor sufficiently represen- 
tative to relieve the authoritative execu- 
tive of the Empire of this pious obligation, 
and failure in prompt decision to act 
will waste both the sentiments of sorrow 
and thankfulness that ought to be 
erystalised in the moment of their 
greatest potency. Evasion through 
artistic timidity will be ridiculous to the 
world at large, and neglect will be 
criminal to every high principle invoked 
in the hours of crisis. Yet it cannot be 
denied that a general fear of incompetence 
in the Government to grasp this great 
and urgent artistic opportunity underlies 
this reasonable conviction that it is an 
obligation which the supreme executive 
authority of the Empire must perforce, 
and alone. can adequately undertake. 
The department to which the architecture 
of our governmental buildings belongs 
possesses neither the traditions of experi- 
ence nor a doctrine of the necessity of 
Art to common civilisation, or of its 
obvious province in reflecting and em- 
bodying high national sentiment with 
which to direct the inauguration of such 
a memorial to the dead and _ living. 
Beneath its files and tape parsimony 
towards matters of the spirit and effi- 
ciency in practical requirements have 
characterised the operations of all modern 
British Governments, at least since the 
day on which the nation awoke to find its 
home‘in the Palace of Westminster a 
smouldering ruin, when dire necessity 
and self-respect united to contemplate 
the erection of a house worthy of the 
Mother of Parliaments. When the 
Cabinet may awake to their already long 
neglected duty and resolve to take action, 
the lack of a Ministry «f Art and the 
futility of the Office of Works in monu- 
mental architecture, will compel resort 
to such preliminary counsel as may be 
derived from the customary Royal Com- 
mission. Public anxiety may be allayed 
if this step is taken at once, for it seems 
to be the only one that can be suggested 
Which is not too novel to be understood, 
but the long procedure of obtaining 
evidence should be unnecessary, and, if 
strongly composed, deliberation, report 
and quick ensuing action may be recom- 
mended. In this unusual case, however, 
exceptional methods are justified. Emo- 
tion, already fervent, has to be 
concentrated and means found for its 
expression, the ordinary conditions of 
cr os or of motives to proceed to 
on, and of expense. will not arise to 
amper any proposal that may appeal to 
the imagination of the whole British race. 
h a Commission, charged with the 
honourable and solemn duty of advising 
Government be set up it will require 


all encouragements to entire freedom in 
its deliberations, which need neither be 
long nor unduly formal. Its first duty 
will be to think largely and humanely, 
and then to advise promptly and power- 
fully. A Commission, say of ten, half of 
whom are professional artists, two being 
sculptors, two architects, and one painter, 
and five men of public affairs, which would 
include Navy, Army, Church and State, 
would be sufficient in numbers, with the 
power to seek what advice they wish. 
The conditions of the problem would then 
rapidly emerge from the mist and the 
essential steps towards a plan be foreseen 
and undertaken, 

A plan, an ideal to be attained and 
achieved by the Government, is the 
immediate requirement. Hasty accom- 
plishment is not to be thought of ; this 
would be a confusion that must be avoided. 
Time, of necessity a few years, will be 
necessary and readily allowed for supreme 
artistic development and construction, 
but the promulgation of the intention to 
create the national memorial upon a 
plan displaying imaginative scope will 
not only satisfy the urgent hope of the 
Empire but will engender designs by one 
of which it will be ultimately realised. 

The earliest definite question to be 
considered and settled is that of a site. 
Location in the capital is pre-eminently 
desirable. The metropolis of the world 
has a high-sounding, and, maybe, pro- 
vocative claim, but London may summon 
itself without shame to assert an indisput- 
able claim to be the heart of the greatest 
empire of land and sea, and, therefore, 
to furnish the place for its one inclusive 
triumphal building. Apart from London, 
there is neither national park, mountein, 
battlefield, nor frontier pillar to offer an 
prs claim as a site. No statue 
of Victory Delivering the World in 
the estuary of the Thames, no trophy, say, 
at Aldershot or Spithead, or temple upon 
a site of quiet, natural beauty, can satisfy 
the demand ; these are suggestions that 
will not require discussion until the 
Capital declines the honour or the Empire 
refuses to grant it, and this is unthinkable. 
It is conceivable, however, that artistic 
pessimism, which is always blind and 
often garrulous as well, may assert that 
London is inchoate, choked and tangled, 
that Hyde Park alone offers a site for a 
great. monument, but that is sacrosanct, 
and if not, but recently suburban and not 
réally central. That expense and expro- 
priation preclude the creation of another 
Trafalgar-square within the city, or 
that the circumstances demand a nobler 
and sweeter situation than any which 
a smoke-laden and often fog-bound centre 
of business can offer. 

Out of consideration for the valuable 
though exaggerated sense of importance 
attached to spaces within railings, the 
London parks may be at once dismissed. 
London is slow to learn either from Paris or 
Vienna the value to a city of an ornate 
use of great thoroughfares through the 
ample space of an architecturally treated 
park. The notion would produce too 
much discussion. A second Trafalgar- 
square is not, Of course, impossible ; 
there are central slum areas that need 





courageous attack, of sufficient area, in 
the verv heart of the map which, with 
the ai: of the town-planning vision, 
would reform blots into blessings out of 
disguise. But London has struggled 
too long and wearily with the mio, « to 
of Covent Garden and the square mile 
in which it is situated, to contemplate 
suddenly re-centering itself around a 
larger square, that would seem to require 
a column proportionately greater, as the 
war of the early twentieth century is to 
that of the nineteenth. Our social bles- 


sing would be disfigured by the failure 


of our architectural vision ; the inevitable 
column must not be provoked again. 

This discussion tends in the direction 
of Charing Cross, and of the common 
question: Will not the re-erection of a 
monumental bridge in place of Mr. 
Burns’ red oxide Behemoth prove itself 
a sufficiently noble work to deserve the 
super-imposed and economical glory of 
the Empire war memorial? Are not 
architects yearning, with pylons in their 
bosoms and triumphal arches in their 
heads, to furbish up such an engineering 
convenience with the adjuncts of victory 
and the trade-marks of their art ? 

But London is to have a public bridge 
from Charing Cross, and, of necessity, 
being vis-a-vis with Waterloo, it must 
be comely. The cost will be provided 
somehow or other as qualified by neces- 
sity. The railway company in vain 
endeavoured to persuade Parliament that 
the retention, and consequent permanent 
strengthening, of Behemoth, was a war 
issue, and to their claim the answer was 
not that it must be reserved as a sacrifice 
to victory. The worst hypocrisy towards 
art, as a means of natural expression, will 
be exhibited in commemorating the 
noblest services that have ever demanded 
its employment for an imperial purpose 
by a proposal to utilise the correction of 
this notorious civic scandal for an Imperial 
memorial. The problem is not solved 
by reductio ad absurdum; imagination 
and commonsense alike would be defamed. 


(To be continued.) 





A RATING POINT. 


AN important point in rating law has been 
decided in the recent case, Port of London 
Authority v. Orsett Union Assessment Com- 
mittee (1 K.B. 84), which in the present note, 
we will only briefly state. The point arose out 
of the assessment for poor rate made in October, 
1916, in respect of Tilbury Docks, part of the 
Port of London Authority’s undertaking, and 
the question was whether the Court of Quarter 
Sessions were right in taking into consideration 
and allowing foe in assessing the rateable 
value the liability to excess profits duty. 
The Divisional Court held that the Quarter 
Sessions had rightly taken the excess profits 
duty into consideration. As originally valued 
for poor rate, the gross estimated rental of the 
premises had been put at £119,240, and the 
rateable value as £64,440. There was no 
dispute as to the amount to be deducted from 
the gross estimated rental to arrive at the 
rateable value, this being agreed at £54,800 ; 
but the Court of Quarter Sessions, taking the 
excess profits duty into consideration had 
reduced the gross estimated rental to £106,863 
which, when the £54,800 was deducted from it, 
made the rateable value £52,063 instead ot 
£64,440 as in the original assessment. We may 
refer to the case in greater detail in our “ Legal 
Section.” 
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A HOUSING AND TRAFFIC 
AUTHORITY, FOR LONDON. 


T'aaT we have not yet reached a consolidated 
position as regards the promotion of housing 
schemes seems evident from a memorandum 
issued jointly by the Town Planning Institute 
and the London Society dealing with the pro. 
motion of a Bill to establish an authority for 
the development of housing and traffic in 
London~and the home counties. It appears 
that these two bodies have formed committees 
with similar aims, and very wisely decided to 
fuse their interests. This Bill is promoted on 
the assumption that traffic and housing develop- 
ments must go hand in hand, and that no 
authority exists possessing the necessary powers 
to co-ordinate these matters and carry them 
out. It is further stated that Greater London 


should and could pay for its own improvements, 
and that such an arrangement would be prefer- 
atle to obtaining Government help, and that 
Parliament will be unable to devote the necessary 
time to these problems. The authority pro- 
posed would be given appropriate powers and 
resources, and would co-ordinate the efforts of 
Local Authorities. It would raise its revenues 
equitably from Greater London treated as a 
whole, and would have certain powers now 
reserved to Parliament. It would stimulate 
Local Authorities, and lay down future routes 
for railways, tramways and roads, combine 
the developments of all present traffic interests, 
and as housing must be dependent on traffic 
facilities it would incidentally shape prospective 
housing schemes. 

It is pointed out that the large area which 
may be regarded as concerned in London’s daily 
ebb and flow comprises 307 authorities, ranging 
from county councils, of which there are eight, 
to rural district councils, of which.there are 85, 
apart from other special authorities for asylums, 
rivers, docks, and so on. It is proposed that 
the authority consist of elected Members of 
Parliament and : ocal Authority representatives 
in about equal proportions, and that it be called 
the London and Home Counties Authority. 
Reference is made to the Arterial Road Con- 
ferences of 1913-15, and one of the duties of 
the new authority would be to carry out the 
recommendations resulting from these con- 
ferences. The powers and duties proposed in 
the Bill are very wide and deal with main- 
tenance, construction and widening of roads, 
building and street lines, housing schemes, 
regulation of omnibus and goods traffic, and 
acquisition of land. 

Revenue is to be raised by payment to the 
authority of one-half of the petrol duty and 
catriage duty from the area concerred, a mil 
tax of a halfpenny in the County of Londoa and 
a farthing outside, on motor "buses, licerce 
duties on heavy motor vehicles, and the pro- 

ceeds of licences under the Motor Car Acts 
and Locomotive Act of 1898. 

This is a very ambitious project, and no one 
will probably disagree with the —s 
principle or deny the publlic-spirited action o 
the promoters, among whom Mr. W. Rees 
Jeffreys appears to have been a leading spirit. 
Whether such a measure is likely to succeed 
‘in a reasonable interval in view of the large 
number of interests with which it must interfere 
is another matter. If it takes, as Dr. Addison 
told vs recently, about four years to get a 
town-planning scheme through we wonder 
‘how old this infant will be before it is impaled 
in the Statute Book, and we feel that what- 
ever ite merits those actively engaged in housing 
problems should not hold their hands in expecta- 
tion of eny untoward result attending their 
jindividual efforts by the provision of yet another 
dragon in the path, however amiable and 
estimable he may prove to be. In any event 


we hope the new authority which we shall be 
prepared to welcome will spare us as much 
.officialism and bureaucracy as possible. 
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INSTITUTION. 


THE ACQUISITION AND VALUATION OF LAND FOR PUBLIC PURPOSEs. 


. 


On Monday, last week at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, an adjourned discussion took place 
on the papers on the reports of the Committee 
appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
dealing with the acquisition and valuation of 
land for public purposes, recently read before 
meetings of the Institution by Mr. J. D. Wallis 
(Manchester) and Mr. Eustace Hills. Mr. J. H. 
Oakley, the President of the Institution, presided. 

Mr. G. M. Freeman, K.C., in resuming the dis- 
cussion, speaking as a member of the Govern- 
ment Committee, said he was pleased to know 
that both Mr. Wallis and Mr. Hills in the main 
regarded the suggestions in their reports as im- 
provements on the present system of com- 
pulsorily acquiring land. The Committee had 
endeavoured to arrive at a greater uniformity of 
procedure, and they suggested the setting up of 
one central authority before whom all applica- 
tions should in the first instance be made. That 
authority should decide which were small 
matters which could be dealt with by a small 
tribunal, or which were larger matters requiring 
to come before a larger tribunal, or whether an 
application was of such importance as to warrant 
the promotion of a private Bill. They also 
recommended that whenever any question of 
real principle was involved there should be the 
right of appeal to Parliament. They had always 
regarded the principles of betterment and worse- 
ment as correlative. If they injured a man by 
taking his property, compensate him ; if they 
bettered him by reason of improvements, then 
let him pay his fair share. 

Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., criticised the pro- 
posals of the Committee, especially as regarded 
their recommendation to change the principle of 
the basis of compensation. He pointed out that 
at the present time they had to compensate a 
man for the value to him of the property com- 
pulsorily acquired ; but the proposal of the Com- 
mittee was that such property should be valued 
on the basis of what it would fetch in the market 


between a willing buyer and a wil ing seller. He~ 


also objected to the proposed tribunals having 
an absolute discretion as to costs. 

Mr. Howard Martin remarked that they had 
got to face the fact that rightly or wrongly, the 
public were convinced that in the past they had 
paid a great deal too much for land acyuired 
compulsorily for public purposes. There was 
also the assured conviction that in the future it 
would be necessary to buy a great deal more 
land for such purposes, and the public de- 
manded that some alteration should be made in 
the existing laws which would enable such land 
to be bought at a fair and reasonable price. He 
thought it was quite an error to say, as some of 
the speakers had, that the basis of value as 
between a willing buyer and a willing seller 
would do injustice to the seller. 

Mr. Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., said that the 
Committee looked at the question from the 
broad — point of view. The characteristic 
of land was that it was limited in extent, and 
that there were only a certain number of people 
who now had exclusive possession of it. There 
was in this country to-day something approach- 
ing a land hunger, and there was a feeling in 
the country that the possession of land should 
carry with it the duty of making the most of 
it in the _—_— interest. ‘Those facts made 
it essential that they should approach the 
question of the compulsory acquisition of land 
on broad lines and unprejudiced by any training 
they might have received in the past. To his 
mind, the ownership of land in this country 
was subject always to an over-riding trust in 
favour of the nation—it was only if the whole 
nation did not require a particular piece of 
land that the private individual was entitled 
to keep exclusive use of it, and it was the 
recogaition of that principle which was at the 
bottom of the two reports which they had 
issued. In his view it wes only the recognition 
of that principle which would meet the broad 
sense of justice and expediency which had 
developed at the present time in the nation 


in regard to land. In their reports they had 
acted on the principle that wherever it could 
be shown that it was in the national inierest 
that a given piece of land shoild be put to 
some other use than that to which it was being 
put, it should be open to a Government depart. 
ment, a Local Authority, or a private promoter 
to make application for a compulsory order 
authorising its acquisition upon terms of fair 
compensation to the owner. That principle, 
in his \iew, was applicable both to land and 
buildings on it, and to minerals under the land, 
and the recognition of that principle was 
essential for the real development of the nation’s 
resources in the decades of reconstruction they 
now had to face, if they were to replace the 
country in that position of financial strength 
which it held before the war. It was only by 
the free and full recognition of that principle 
that they would be able to meet the outcry of 
certain leaders of advanced opinion in this 
country who were demanding that the whole 
of the land. should be made national property. 
In his x sess that would be disastrous, for the 
nationalisation of land and minerals would 
tend to check initiative. Unless, however, they 
made land available for public purposes easily, 
cheaply, and rapidly when it was wanted, they 
would find that the demand for the larger 
meesure of nationalisation would gain the day 

He believed there were only two alternatives. 
before the country at the present time—either 
the extension of Departmental Orders or to 
entrust the making of compulsory orders to 
some body which represented the legislature of 
the country. He was against the first alter. 
native because he believed that the whole 
system of departmental orders was inimical 

to the liberty of the individual. Parliamentary 

committees had given great satisfaction in 

regard to fairness and common sense, but the 

cost had been too heavy and too much time 

had to be spent in such procedure. In the 

sanctioning authority which the Committee 

recommended, they had, he velieved, succeeded 

in retaining all the best points cf the Pariia- 

mentary Committee, while speeding up matters 
considerably. With regard to compensation, 
if a man were given the tair market value of his 
land as between a willing seller and a willing 
buyer when the nation wanted it, he thought 
that, taking a broad and wise view of the 
question, they would be foclish to suggest that 
the individual was entitled to more. In the 
past the courts of law had been a good deal 
responsitle for the interpretation of the Lands 
Clauses Acts, which had let in those large 
awards under the head of “ special adapta- 
bility,” &c., and for those reasons amongst 
others the Committee were of opinion that the 


. best tribunal to assess compensation in cases 


of disprte should be a single arbitrator. He 
hoped that the. Surveyors’ Institution, which 
had led the way so often in valuable reforms 
in the country, would again appear in the 
forefront in connection with the reforms which 
were needed in connection with the acquisition 
of land for public purposes. 


Mr. Wallis Lriefly replied on the discrssion. 


—_— —— 





The Building Trade. 


In the House of Commons, a few days ago 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John Norton-Grilliths 
asked the President of the Board of Trade 
whether, inWview of the extensive unemployment 
existing throughout the country amongst the 
workers in the building, public works, and allied 
trades, he would indicate when it was proposed 
to proceed with the various housing schemes, 
new roads, or other public utility works.—Ma)°r 
Astor explained that the Local Government 
Board were making arrangements with Lo al 
Authorities for. the purpose of expediting 
schemes of public utility and housing calculated 
to provide employment. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER LONDON. 


-vproressoR S. D. ApsHEap presided, on 
February 14, at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
over a combined meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute and the London Society, for the con- 
sideration of a Bill which has been drafted by 
g joint committee dealing with proposals for 
the establishment of a Development, Housing 
and ‘Traffic Authority for London and the 
Home Counties. : 

Copies of the proposed Bill were before the 
meeting, and in a Memorandum appended it 
was pointed out that proposals for the develop- 
ment of the Metropolitan area—which for 
traffic purposes now extends from Hitchin to 
Brighton, and from Southend to Aylesbury— 
have hitherto been wrecked through the lack 
of a central co-ordinating authority. No fewer 
than 307 bodies are concerned in the local 

vernment of the area. The proposals of the 
ton Arterial Road Conferences cannot be 
realised because of the division of interest. 
The housing problems of Greater London can 
hardly be solved because there exists no one 
body to solve them. The proper development 
of the dock and riverside area, so necessary to 
the expansion of the Port of London, cannot 
be secured because there is no single authority 
charged with the duty to do it. The proposed 
constitution of the new authority is somewhat 
novel. It is to consist of Parliamentary 
representatives and Local Authority repre- 
sentatives in about equal proportions. The 
members of Parliament for London, Essex, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Sussex and Herts 
are to elect thirty-two of their number, and 
the Councils of these counties, and of the 
boroughs of East Ham, West Ham, Southend, 
Eastbourne, Hastings, Brighton, Croydon and 

Canterbury are to elect thirty of their members, 
while two members will be appointed by the 
Port of London Authority. As to the powers 
of the new body, the Memorandum ‘states :— 


The planning of new arterial roads, and the 
general planning and the financial arrange- 
ments for the improvement of existing ones 
are obviously duties for the new authority. 
Roads should not be dealt with separately 
from the traffic tha® uses the roads and, there- 
fore, the general regulation of traffic is placed 
in the hands of the new authority. But roads 
and traffic cannot properly be considered apart 
from other means of communication. Railways, 
tubes, trams, and road vehicles are all part of 
the one problem of communication. It is 
proposed, therefore, that the new authority 
shall develop and co-ordinate all the local means 
of transport. Transport is essential to develop- 
ment. Whether a tract of land can be made 
available for building depends largely upori its 
means of transport. Therefore, development 
and transport, should properly be dealt with by 
the same body. The most important side of 
development is the provision of housing accom- 
modation, and it is evident that the new 
authority must deal with housing in its larger 
aspects. 

Among the powers and duties of the new 
authoritY set out in the Bill are the following :— 


l. To make surveys and prepare schemes for 
pd development and improvement of its 


2. To acquire land for housing purposes 
and to erect, or arrange with Local Authorities, 
public utility societies, or both, to erect houses 
or the working classes, and to advance money 
Y way of grant or loan for housing purposes, 
and generally to assist Local Authorities in the 


Preparation, execution, and financing of 
ousing improvement and  yeconstruction 
Schemes, 


3. To fix building and street lines for all 
b t and second ciass roads to which all new 
ae Shall be required to conform. 
- To 


ae prepare and carry out schemes for 
tril roads, railways and canals, and to con- 
ute towards the cost of new, and of improve- 


Ments to existing roads, railways, canals and 
Waterways, 


5. To conserve land required for the con- 
struction of new and: improvement. of existing 
roads, railways, and canals, and in particular 
to conserve the land required for the arterial 
roads recommended by the London Arterial 
Road Conferences of 1914. 

6. To conserve land for pub'ic pleasure 
grounds, public walks, open spaces and landing 
places for aircraft. 

7. To make regulations for 
of traffic by land, air and inland. 

8. To regulate the routes of public service 
vehicles, and to prescribe the numbers of such 
vehicles that may use any particular route, 
and otherwise secure the provision of such 
services where they are required. 

Mr. Rees Jeffreys explained the objects 
sought by the Bill at considerable length. He 
pointed out that at present no authority 
existed which had machinery for securing 
concerted action by the Local Authorities, and 
the Local Authorities as well as the general 
public had come to the conclusion that there 
was a need for a co-ordinating authority with 
large resources able to deal with the big problems 


facilitation 


- of housing and transport and the development 


of the life and industries of Greater London 
There was a great principle at the back of the 
Bill, for there were two theories of government 
which were fighting for mastery. One set of 
people were for centralised government and 
another for local government. The question 
was whether they were going to be governed 
in the future by huge bureaucratic departments 
with headquarters at Whitehall, or by Local 
Authorities directly responsible to the people 
who elected them. He stood for the Local 
Authorities. but local government must be 
made efficient. The Bill was directed to make 
such government efficient to deal with certain 
services which jt was not able to deal with 
to-day. 

A long discussion followed-which was taken 
part in by Sir M. Beachcroft, Mr. W. R. Davidge, 
Mr. E. R. Abbott, Mr. Glen, Mr. Percy Boulnois, 
Capt. Lyon Thompson, Mr. Leaning, Mr. 
Holland, L.C.C., the Town Clerk of Wimbledon 
Mr. J. Dent, and the President. Every 
speaker agreed that there was need for some 
co-ordinating authority in regard to the 
development of Greater London, and it was 
also generally conceded that the area to be govern- 
ed by any authority set up must be a wide one. 
Sir M. Beachcroft warned the Committee 
against any attempt to make the new authority 
builders, and Mr. Abbott explained that whilst 
powers were givenfor the authority to build, 
‘there was no intention of taking part in the 
emergency building programme of the Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the Government 
had stated that it would only give the promised 
assistance in respect of schemes which were 
submitted within a year, and which were com- 
pleted within two years, and they could not 
hope to get a Bill of the sort now suggested 
through Parliament in that time. Both Mr. 
Abbott and Mr. Glen instanced cases where it 
would be almost necessary for a bigger authority 
like the suggested one to build, as it would be 
beyond the powers of the small Local Authorities 
to do so. One case cited was that of the 
possible development of the Kent coal fields, 
which might call for the erection of a large 
number of houses for the accommodation of 
miners in the district of a small rural authority. 
Mr. Dent (Essex County Council) urged that 
there must be some limit to London, and 
suggested that the time was not far distant 
when there would be combinations of counties 
for government. Big as London was, transport 
could not be considered solely from the point 
of view of London. The line must be drawn 
so as to give some kind of corporate life and 
unity. London could not swallow up the 
South of England, for that would not be good 
for London, as it could not digest it. Mr. Rees 
Jeffreys, in his reply, said the Bill was not one 
for relieving the rates of Central London, but 
one for helping outside authorities. 


} 
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GARDEN CITIES. 


Ix the course of a memu~>ndum submitted 
by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association at a deputation to the President 
of the Local Government Board on February 
20th, it is stated that the dimensions of the 
— housing problem provide an opportunity 
or the adoption of the garden city principle 
as a national policy. That principle has been 
maintained by the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association for a period of twenty 
years, and has been put into practice at the 
town of Letchworth. The significance of the 
present situation is that it arises when the 
increasingly definite demands of the working 
classes for improved conditions of life are 
accompanied by a powerful movement on the 
part of industry for better manufacturi 
facilities and by a pressing need for cphaivadl 
reconstruction. It is because the garden city 
principle is believed to be a means by which 
the whole range of these demands may be 
approached with some hope of meeting them 
that theAssociation seriously urge its recognition. 

The fact that the provision of workmen's 
houses has now definitely been accepted as a 
national responsibility brings within reach the 
formation of a settled housing policy for the 
country as a whole. That policy cannot, how- 
ever, be formed so long as housing is upon 
a purely emergency basis. It requires to be 
considered in relation to the problems of town 
planning, transit and the location of industry, 
with which housing is inseparably connected. 

It is suggested that as the financial conditions 
under which building will be conducted remove 
the provision of houses from the influence of 
the law of supply and demand, the adoption of 
a principle of distribution that will be consonant 
with the national interest is a matter of extreme 
urgency. To leave the building of houses to 
the demands of Local Authorities or,employers 
of labour, without control based upon national 
policy, will be to plunge into economic and 
social confusion from which escape may be 
difficult. For example, the effect of the Govern- 
ment subsidy will be to relieve the great towns 
of certain economic checks to expansion, with 
the result that their traffic, health and municipal 
difficulties may be intensified. In the absence 
of a survey of the country as a whole, in which 
account is taken of the possibilities of scientific 
planning, it is impossible to deal effectively 
with this question. 

The provision at great expense of tramway 
and other travelling fa ilities in the great towns 
is no solution of their housing problems. — 
the demand is made that journey time shall 
be paid for and it is obvious that any standard 
working day may need to be preserved. 

Further,- by building in and around great 
towns, land of a high price has to be used, with 
the result that the value of development is 
lost to the community. Sound housing finance 
requires that the increased land value produced 
by development should be enjoyed by the State 
jointly with the Local Authority. The increased 
land value would then be a set-off against the 

loss incurred in building. This advantage can 
only be secured by building on land of agricul- 
tural value, and that it is suggested can only be 
done by a combination of housing and industrial 
development organised on a large s ale. 

The Association, therefore, asked the Presi- 
dent to consider the following proposals :— 


“ That in conjunction with the Minister of 
Reconstruction a committee be appointed to 
report upon the possibility of the development 
of new industrial centres on the garden city 
principle. 

“That in connection with the proposed 
new housing and Town Planning Bills, pro- 
vision be made to establish a National Town 
Planning Commission for the country as a 
whole with powers to initiate schemes and to 
act through regional commissioners in co- 
operation with .: ocal Authorities in setting the 
provisions of the Acts in motion. The Com- 
mission to be composed of experts appointed 
by the Government, representatives of Local 
Authorities, employers and trade unions.” 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


NOTT v. CARDIFF CORPORATION. 


Iw the course of discussion on the paper on 
this case* which Mr. Valentine Ball read at the 
last meeting of the Society of Architects :— 


Mr. Valentine Ball in amplification of his 
paper, said the difficulty could not arise in the 
case of the Society’s Form of Contract, as the 
contractor’s attention would be drawn to the 
fact that by the specific wording in the contract 
he had power to dispute an order for extras as 
soon as it was given, and it was clearly provided 
for in the Society’s contract that “* extras ” 
shall be ordered in writing. 

Mr. G. H. Wenyon said the question of extras 
and variations was one which the average 
architect was apt to shirk. He had never had 
any trouble himSelf, because he used in his 
contracts the clause requiring the written 
authority of the architect for all charges for 
extras. He would point out to the builder that 
it was his business to see that he got an order 
signed by the architect personally before under- 
taking any work involving a eharge for extras. 
He also took the precaution to acquaint his 
client within a few days of signing the con- 
tract, that on no account was he to order any 
variation in the work except through the 
architect, as if he did, the builder had strict 
orders to take no notice of it until the architect 
had given his written authority for it. 

Captain Bramall said one of the earliest cases 
of a dispute about extras occurred in connection 
with the erection of the Customs House. The 
contract between the Crown and the contractor 
was one he believed which provided for the 
erection of the building as it now stands, and 
for a foundation such as he imagined an ordinary 
building had. When the contractcr got to 
work he found that the soil was alluvial, in- 
sufficient to support the ordinary foundation. 
The architect at once consulted the Officers of 
the Crown, who instructed him to substitute 
another foundation. The cost was enormously 
greater than was anticipated, and. when the 
contractor put in his claim for extras to a large 
amount the Crown refused to pay. Although 
there was power under the contract for the 
architect to vary the work it was argued by 
the Crown and ecceded to by the Court that 
the plan adopted was so entirely different from 
the plan which had been originally provided 
that it was not a variation but a substitution, 
and therefore the unhappy contractor could 
not recover against the Crown. In another 
case in which the architect had ordered extras 
in writing without consulting his client, a public 
body, the contractor contended that the 
architect was the agent of the building owner, 
and therefore the extras had to be paid for. 
The question then arose es to whether the 
architect was liable personally for the amount, 
having ordered the work without authority. 
Text books laid it down that he was, but no 
text book gave any judicial authority. He 
believed the result of the case was that the 
architect consented to]eompromise, and forfeited 
part of his fees. 

Mr. Henry Branch said on the question of 
foundations there was, he thought, a very 
common practice, inasmuch as almost every 
building in London had required a variation 
on its foundations, and he supposed that every 
practitioner would allow for this by making 
provision in the contract. The architect was 
not his own master in these matters. The 
District Surveyor came on the scene, and they 
had no power in the matter if he ordered the 
foundations to go down another foot. He was 
very glad that the House of Lords took the 
view it had and had given an award based on 
eommon sense and justice. He thought it 
quite impossible to get rid of extras, and the 
older one got in professional practice the greater 
became the vicissitudes of a building contract. 
Architects were not so much concerned with 
what he would call for want of a better term 





* See our issues for February 21_and 28, 


“ legitimate extras,” but those which hurt 
them more raised by contractors on a quibble 
on the ‘wording of a contract, and which were 
the most difficult kind to fight. 

Major H. Freyberg; F.S.1., said that when 
these cases got into the Court it always seemed 
to him that the legal profession imagined that 
an architect had. been allowed a-perfectly free 
hand, that it was all set down, and therefore 
he ought to have foreseen everything, whereas, 
in actual fact, a client wants this and that 
and adds and adds until, when the specificaton 
and the drawings are got out and the tenders 
received he or she says that the amount is 
double the sum they have to spend, when every- 
thing has to be cut down and remodelled. Then 
as fast asthe work proceeds the client puts back 
the things which were originally taken out. 
If the extra was a large amount it had been his 
practice to tell the builder that he must inform 
the client what the work was going to cost. 
He did that on a large job on which the extras 
were £1,200, but before commencing the work 
he got out quantities, the builder gave a special 
estimate, and the client approved the order 
in writing. The question of foundations and 
that sort of work was one which he endeavoured 
to provide for by putting down a provisional 
amount in the specification to be spent at the 
direction of the architect in unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Ambrose Poynter thought that by the 
adoption of the precaution suggested by the 
previous speaker, a building ought to be put 
up to within 2} per cent. of the contract sum. 
One of the chief considerations in a contract 
was, he thought, what was known as “ the 
essence of the contract.” Tie the builder down 
as much as they might if something turned up 
which was called the “* essence of the contract ” 
which was upset by the point at issue, it gave 
the builder an opportunity of getting the 
contract put aside. 

Mr. C. T. Ruthen, O.B.E. (Member of Council) 
stated that he started an order book about 
twenty years ago, but had not used it for many 
years, and he was of opinion that few architects 
did give written orders. There was a type of 
contractor who sets out to build a bill of extras 
from the commencement, but if an architect 
met a good contractor he thought it was 
distinctly objectionable to try to get from him 
for the client something for which the client 
was not prepared to pay. The architectural 
profession was an honourable one, and he 
believed every architect tried to do what was 
fair. Why should not the plan be made one 
of the contract papers? The proper method 
was to supply the contractor with quantities, 
let the contractor price the quantities; if 
there is less work done, let there be a deduction ; 
if more work is done than was contemplated 
and provided for, let there be an addition 
according to the schedule of prices. He 
believed it had been held that a plan or drawing 
supplied by an architect was not an order in 
writing. He thought it should be, and that 
the drawing or plan should be accepted as an 
instruction to do the work in the absence of 
any written order. A difficult point to answer 
sometimes was what is an extra? Supposing 
a plan provided for two doors to a particular 
room, and while the work was proceeding it 
was thought necessary to have a third door 
in his opinion that was not an extra, but the 
subject of an additional contract. On the 
other hand, if it was decided to raise the quality 
of the glass in the windows, in his opinion that 
was an extra, because glass was intended to 
be there. He had often acted for contractors 
in arbitrations, and had pointed out to them 
his difficulty in understanding why they carried 
out work which was clearly not provided for 
in the contract without a written order. Cer- 
tainly the best way to avoid litigation was to 
have bills of quantities. 

Thé President (Mr. E. J. Sadgrove) said that 
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tightly or wrongly he wes of opinion that the 
decision of Mr. Justice Bray, in the first ins‘ ance 
was right, and that the Appeal Lords were 
wrong. The specification , which appeared to be 
the basis of the contract, stated that nothin 
must be done without the written order of the 
architect, and that if the contractor and the 
engineer did not agree, the point should? he 
decided by arbitration. It did no’ say 
apparently that the point was to be decided 
immediately, but that it might be, and the 
inference was that if neither party called for 
immediate arbitration, then the point at issye 
was to be left for decision later. If the contract 
had emphasised the immediate need for arbi. 
tration, then he thought the decision of the 
arbitrator would have been wrong. 


Mr, Valentine Ball, in his reply confessed 
that at first the case had a Similar effect on his 
mind to that which it had had on Captain 
Bramall, inasmuch as the result of the decision 
of the House of Lords was to dispense with the 
written order of the architect, in spite of the 
fact that it had been clearly provided for in 
the contract. He agreed, however, that sub. 
stantial justice had been done, and no doubt 
that was the idea that the House of Lords had 
in arriving at their decision. On the other 
hand, any judgment of Lord Sumners was 
entitled to the greatest respect. He would be 
very glad to have further ‘particulars of the 
case of the Customs House dispute referred to 
by Captain Bramall. Mr. Ruthen had referred 
to the question of the plans forming part of the 
contract. He did not know whether they were 
incorporated in the specification or not, but he 
did not think they were material in the case 
referred to. The only case in which a definition 
of extras was given was that of Barker v. The 
Hurlingham-Club in the High Court of Justice, 
when Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice, 
stated that “‘ the word extra” is not used in 
the sense of a money payment, but in the sense 
of extra work, or of omitted work. In the 
same case Mr. Justice Channell referring to 
the authority of the architect to “* vary ” said 
in his opinion a “ variation” was something 
that related to a different mode of doing the 
contract work, not an order for something that 
is o.tside the contract work. 





Architectural Competitions.—The Council is 
about to communicate with the Housing Com- 
mittees of all the Local Authorities, with a view 
of placing its services at their disposal in an 
advisory capacity in connection with housing. 


Architectural Association Schools.— [n response 
to an application from the A.A. for the hire of 
the Society’s lecture rooms for overflow classes, 
the Council has placed these rooms at the 
disposal of the A.A. free of any expense. They 
are now in daily use by a large number of 
students. 


Form of Building Contract.—The Society's 
form is under revision by the Council. It will 
be re-issued in due course. There are now four 
forms in existence, the Society’s, the R.LB.A. 
the Builders’ and the “Government (Colwyn) 
form. The Council has reason to hope that 
eventually an agreed form, possibly on the lines 
of a National Building Code, may be the 
outcome of the combined efforts of all interested 
parties. t 

National Housing Schemes.—The Society 
receiving requests from time to time from 
Government Departments and Local Author 
ties for the names of architects with spe! 
experience in Housing schemes in various 
localities. The Secretary will be pleased to file 
for reference the names and qualifications of «ny 
members of the Society who desire their names 
to be submitted as opportunity occurs. - 

Seale of Charges.—The Society is being again 
approached by menibers for a separate’ * ale 
of charges, as a logical sequence to its geparate 
form of building contract, and the proposa: 18 
receiving the consideration of the C 
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t See our Leading Article this week. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 





INDUSTRIAL “SAFETY FIRST.” 


Ar the Eighty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Concrete Institute, held on the 27th ult., 
at Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
Westminster, S.W.1., Mr. Edward Willis, F.S.L., 
A.M. Inst.C.E. (member of the London “ Safety 
First’ Council), read a paper on Industrial 
“ Safety First.” In the course of his remarks 
he considered— : 

(a) Proper precautions during the erection 
of industrial buildings. > Pas 

(b) Measures for the prevention of accidents 
during the period industrial buildings are in use. 

(c) Measures for lessening the severity of 
accidents which may arise by reason of unfore- 
geen causes or neglect of ‘ Safety First ” 
principles. ? 

In dealing with the first, of the foregoing, 
he said that in the inception of an industrial 
building, preliminary surveys of the site and 
subsequently the preparation of plans are 
matters of purely professional interest, and 
should the site be in the country, but few 
questions on this important subject are likely 
to arise. He had realised in the course of more 
than thirty years’ experience, that even in this 
section anxieties and protective measures are 
met with, which may be justly entitled to come 
within the term ** Safety First.” 

The laying out of a factory involved the 
erection of various temporary buildings. In- 
dustrial “ Safety First” necessitated that the 
position of these buildings should be most 

carefully determined, as in a large contract 
there is often a continual stream of men, women, 
horses, carts, vans and motors going to and 
from various parts of the site and the offices ; 

and should the latter be badly placed, accidents 

may probably occur. Careful contractors 
wisely provide a most carefully constructed 
sleeper road and efficiently maintain the same 
during the whole progress of the works, whilst 
others totally ignoring “Safety First” prin- 


.ciples provide a rough hardcore, clinker, or 


rublish road, often on a clay soil, with no 
thought of accidents to persons or strain to 
horses drawing heavily loaded vehicles in the 
quagmires often met with in such cases during 
winter. 

Industrial buildings, especially where heavy 
engineering foundations and tall chimney 
shafts are provided for in the scheme, usually 
involve the excavation of deep and wide 
trenches, and in some cases large openings. 
Here again is a source of danger which has been 
the cause of many fatal accidents. “ Safety 
First” principles will obviate all this. What 
do they imply ? The most careful selection 
of properly designed supports in the sides of 
the excavation, either by timber, sheet piling, 
proper poling and strutting, or in many con- 
tracts patent interlocking steel piling which 
car be used over and over again with practically 
complete safety and at a lower cost after the 
Initial capital expenditure. Too much care 
cannot be exercised in the design and in the 
application of the support to’the sides of 
excavations. The provision of concrete foun- 

ions is invariably a more or less simple 
matter, but again the elementary principles of 

Safety First ” are necessary to ensure freedom 
from accident. The provision of proper shoots 

or the concrete, and the elevation of the outlet 
of same as the concrete rises, thus giving a 
nearly equal distance from such outlet to the 
live concrete, avoid unequal splashing and 
consequently lead to safety by lessening the 
risk of accident ; whereas serious alterations in 
the method of discharge may result in workmen 
hitherto prepared for existing conditions being 

aken unawares by the entirely different con- 
ditions of discharge, and thus liquid cement is 
_# into the eyes, and claims for injury 

Concrete mixing by hand when cement is 
used is a fairly simple matter, but if mechanical 
— mixers are used the ordinary principles 

protection of moving parts should be adopted 
where the ryt F 

‘ne concrete is mixed on a more or less 


stationary platform. When the deposit of 
same is practically on the level, barrow runs 
become a sine qua non. 

Barrow runs at considerable elevations 
should never be by the single plank, although 
often adopted, when within a foot or so off the 
ground, with comparative safety. The best 
elevated run is by five running planks tightly 
fixed together by under-bracing, and these can 
be used at fair elevations with comparative 
safety even if not railed; but the author 
strongly advises that such runs, when likely to 
be in use for a considerable period during 
erection, shall be protected with a railirg on 
either side ; and again, in the erection of such 
railing it should not be a sham, but should 
consist of two bars and be sufficiently stable 
and strong to withstand at least the weight of 
two men’s bodies against same... . 

In reinforced concrete another element of 
danger is at times present. Ordinary round 
bars so largely used in reinforced concrete con- 
struction are usually safe to handle whether 
clean or rusted, but certain very useful classes 
of metal, such as expanded metal of various 
kinds, split bars, and metals of a similar 
character are at times extremely awkward to 
handle even by an expert, and too much care 
cannot be exercised in at once dealing with an 
injury such as a torn finger or palm of the 
hand, since if the worker is healthy and the 
wound at once cleaned, no serious danger may 
result ; but if work is continued and the wound 
much dama; and allowed to become foul, a 
case of blood poisoning might arise which may 
not only involve a large claim, but also loss of 
hand, arm, or even life. Cases of overstrain 
through lifting heavy bars have fortunately not 
come within the author’s past experience in 
this class of work, but it is not an impossible 
consideration, and cautions in regard to same 
can well be issued with a view to its avoidance, 
especially when such bars are to be fixed in an 
upright position, and insufficient help is pro- 
vided. The wiring together of reinforcing rods 
is another section of the work which sometimes 
leads to what are usually classed as slight 
accidents to fingers and hands, but the same 
advice applies, viz., the immediate cleansing 
and protection of the wound. Of course the 
avoidatice of such wounds can usually be 
effected by heavy leather gloves and the use 
of proper tools, but it is a moot point if the 
former are always warranted when proper 
caution is given and care exercised. . . . 

Reinforced concrete centering in some 
elaborate industrial buildi is becoming 
practically a specialised work, the ordinary 
carpenter or joiner being far less efficient in its 

reparation than the less skilled man at ordinary 
building work who has, however,*been con- 
tinuously engaged for some years in this 
particular class of construction. Vertical cen- 
tering.or shuttering requires very little external 
raking support as a peas rule, and if carefully 
designed may usually be erected with none on 
one side and only sufficient to keep same vertical 
on the other. It is, however, in the disposition 
of raking supports whete “‘ Safety First ” 
principles must prevail; and again in the 
design of the bracing and the position of the 
connecting bolts between the front and back 
shuttering, care should be exercised in order 
that the same are placed in such position and 
size as to withstand the maximum stress when 
the concrete is in its semi-liquid form.  — 

Most designers construct their reinforced 
columns, as far as possible by means of shut- 
pap. in certain vertical removable sections, 
and then the inner spaces can be filled in usually 
without any raking supports ; in the case, how- 
ever, of floors structural supports become 
imperative. These may be brought up con- 
tinuously from the ground or basement floor, 
and wherever possible, if the building is risi 
rapidly, struts should be in the same vertica 
pl anes as the struts below them, and where not 
so placed, care should be exercised that the 


base support is of such a size as to spread the 
weight of the conérete superstructure sufficiently 
overs Suitable area. . 

Where heavy beams are being constructed no 
false economy should be exercised in i 
the centering supports absolutely firm and free 
from movement, since a secure centering, not 
touched until the concrete is thoroughly set, is 
a source of ultimate strength to the final 
structure. It is often desirable to support the 
centering of floors from above the upper surface 
by means of bolts through the floor, the supports 
being thrown’ on to previously constructed 
beams, and this method has much in its favour. 

What, however, is the most important con- 
sideration in regard to the “ Safety First” 
principle is as to the period of time when the 
céntre should be first removed and the structure 
loaded. Too much caption can never be 
exercised in this section of the work, since in 
the author’s opinion, and probably in the 
opinion of most architects, engineers and con- 
tractors in this room, failures have resulted over 
and over again by reason of centering being 
struck before the concrete has obtained suffi- 
cient strength. “ Safety First,” therefore, 
emphasises the necessity of reasonable delay in 
the striking of centering, and in the test 
loading of reinforced concrete structures. 

Assuming thst the foregoing principles have 
been adopted, which is already done by many 
humane and capable contractors, the final 
testing of the structure, if erected to correct 
designs and with proper materials, may involve 
only a slight anxiety and but little danger ; 
but to err is human, and it isthe human element 
in reinforced concrete which, in the author's 
opinion, is the only bar to its universal adoption. 
Each floor to be tested should have been certified 
by the resident engineer, clerk-of-works and 
foreman to have received in the proper position 
its full quantum of reinforcement, and then the 
test load should be applied as directed by the 
specification, but the most careful consideration 
should be given to such loading before proceeding 
therewith. It is most important that no 
isolated portions of a structure should be unduly 
loaded without some consideration being given 
to the effect of such load on certain adjoining 
parts of the structure. It might at times be 
reasonable that a floor, calculated for 20 tons 
in regular work with a test load of 40 tons 
specified, should not be loaded with such excess 
load, unless the adjoining parts of the structure 
were proportionately loaded, so as to counteract 
any buckling effect on the columns immediately 
below. This risk, of course, should not arise in 
industrial buildings, not subjected to un- 
reasonably heavy loads; but where the 
minimum reinforcement has been adopted 
caution in test loading appears to be a necessary 
“Safety First” principle. 

In the foregoing the question of “ Safety 
First” has been considered more particularly 
in regard to reinforced concrete structures 
during erection, since these buildings are ere ted 
usua!ly with a minimum of scaffolding, but a 
maximum of shuttering. In actual practice, 
however, at present the majority of buildings 
are erected structurally of brick, stone or steel, 
and the precautions to be taken for the safety 
of workers thereon are equally important. 

A frequent source of danger in scaffolding is 
the projection of scaffold poles over the ends 
of the putlogs or ledgers, whilst another is in- 
sufficient strength of a scaffolding to withstand 
safely the weight of heavy iron girders, stones, 
or bricks. When a thoroughly reliable foreman 
with a wide experience and imbued with con- 
sideration for the care and safety of the work- 
men under him is employed, accidents are 
usually few and far between ..One cannot, how- 
ever, too strongly impress on less thoughtful con- 
tractors the moral responsibility that must 
always rest upon them in regard to the safety 
of their workmen, since whilst one admits 
compensation is usually paid should an accident 
occur and the workman be maimed for life, yet 
the responsibility for such maiming, if it occurs 
by reason of a contractor’s neglect or false 

economy is a moral obligation which cannot be 
cancelled by any insurance. . . .’” 
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SHOP FRONTS. 


Ar a meeting of the Incorporated Institute of 
British ‘Decorators recently, in the Hall 
of the Painter-Stainers’ Company, Mr. Arthur 
Wilcock read a paper on shop fronts, of which 
the following is an abstract :— 

“That the art of shop front designing and 
fitting is in its infancy must be patent to all. 
The large majority of our shop fronts lack any 
sort of design and are far removed from being 
suitable frameworks for the display of the shop- 
keeper. Some notable exceptions prove the 

“rule and lead one to hope that at last the shop- 
keeper is beginning to wake up to the importance 
of an attractive and well-designed frame for his 
display. The display is the thing and how to 
fitly and beautifully frame the display is the 
problem to be solved. @ The correct definition of 
a shop is a place wherein things are sold and we 
must regard the shop front as a place where those 
things are exposed for sale. Now here comes 
a@ most important factor—the requirements of 
the shopkeeper—in what degree does he rely on 
this exposure of his goods for his advertisement 
and trade? Is this a partial reliance or a whole 
one? ‘To some tradesmen the attractiveness of 
a window display is everything, to others it is of 
minor importance. To some the requirement is 
to expose for sale as much as possible of the 
entire stock to be purchased inside. To others 
just one or two samples by way of advertising 
the kind and class of goods that the purchasing 
public may expect to find inside. The buying 
public are as varied in their methods of shopping 
as are the methods of sale adopted by the shop- 
keeper. 

“* With the axiom of fitness and suitability to 
purpose always in view and a prime necessity, 
ought we not to find the art of shop front 
designing one of great interest and variety ? 
To the painter it appears to me to give unlimited 
opportunities which have as yet been almost 
entirely neglected. A field of work which offers 
endless possibilities of invention and colour 
extect. 

“* Now I am aware that hitherto the architect 
has rarely &ppreciated the requirements of the 
shopkeeper, with the result that shop front 
designing and or! has passed into the hands 
of the specialist “‘ Shop fitter,” who on his side 
has very often not worked in accord with the 
architectural ws of the building. 
Unity of design has very often been sacrificed, 
and a compromise effected which is not always 
pleasing and sometimes detrimental to the 
effect as a whole; As an instance, important 
structural columns supporting the upper part of 
the building have been so effectively concealed 
or disguised as to give the appearance of suspen- 
sion and top-heaviness to the building. 

‘“* Had we to deal with a ground-floor shop 
only, without other floors above, the problem 
would be easily solved. For it is a problem that 
presents itself here, where the shopkeeper 
requires as much window glass space as possible. 
To the architect, given an island site, the solution 
is simple enough by the setting back of the 
foundations ten feet or so. This will admit of 
an almost entirely glass front from top to bottom 
of the building. Here the a can posi- 
tively revel in the expanse of glass behind which 
to display his goods. 

“The converting of the shop front of an 
existing building into one in which as much as 
possible glass may be used, has many difficulties, 
but difficulties which are not insuperable. The 
ingenuity and inventiveness of the shop-fitter 
specialist have in many notable instances shown 
how well qualified he is for this particular work, 
but I do feel in much of it he requires the 
guidance of the artist. The commercial success 
of the shop-fitter is apt to make for a self- 
sufficiency which is impatient with interference 
from the artist, however well qualified he may be 
to render help. 

“ The coming of ferro-concrete and steel con- 
struction has been of the greatest advantage to 
the shopkeeper. The principles which govern 
this form of building are wholly different to 
those which obtain in the brick and stone con- 
struction of the Classic and Gothic styles; we 
have therefore to readjust our ideas to accord 
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with these new principles. With this construc- 
tion, very wide spaces can be bridged with 
narrow piers so giving the maximum amount of 
window space. 

“I shall not here venture into that larger 
question of superstructure with its attendant 
difficulties. Naturally a brick or stone building 
running up to five or six floors, if it is to appear 
well supported, will sometimes admit of nothing 
but supporting columns.. Even solid masonry, 
with little or no window space for the shopkeeper 
on the ground floor, would only appear adequate 
support for some superstructures from the point 
of view of architectural stability. It is no 
delight, and even a source of much unrest, to 
look upon a structure that appears to have no 
base or support, or supported only on sheet 
glass. To overcome this, while and if architects 
still persist in building on classic lines, massive 
supporting columns may be run down to the 
ground and the shop front recessed. If this 
meets the requirements of the shopkeeper, well 
and good, but as a rule the shop front is required 
to be right on to the street. 

““ One would have thought that with the 
advent of such a revolutionary structural 
method as the “ ferro concrete,” architects 
with any powers of invention, would have dis- 
carded such classic styles as were used for 
building temples, and set to work to create a new 
style of building for big shopping emporiums. 
The possibilities are there and with the architect 
I leave this subject of construction. 

“* IT would like to ask you to consider whether 
this desire for as much plate glass as possible 
is really a serious necessity of the shop keeper. 
I think it is. How low should the glass come 
and should we dispense entirely, or almost 
entirely, with the stall board? This will 
depend upon the nature of the display. Indeed, 
this dependence will be our guiding principle 
in designing the elevation. This it is that will 
help to give each shop front a distinctive 
character and so towards that variety and 

interest which I have before alluded to as so 
lacking in our shopping thoroughfares. I do 
not here say that the difference in many 
instances will be very marked, but surely the 
difference of the frame to a drapery display 
to that of a jewellery display should show a wide 
difference in character. In the one case, 
for the fit display of dresses and robes the floor 
line should be nearly on a level with the street. 
In the other, for the display of jewels and 
silversmithing, the floor line of the front should 
be as near as possible to the eye to admit 
of minute inspection. With the retention of a 
stall board in this latter case, an important 
decorative treatment might be fit and appro- 
priate, which in the other would be dispensed 
with entirely. In any case a projecting kerb 
should be avoided, which comes against the feet 
and renders the shop gazer liable to fall forward 
against the glass. 

“In my opinion, the recessed front is the 
ideal shop front. It not only makes a necessary 
and obvious break to the superstructure, but it 
gives to the “shop gazer” room to view 
the display in greater seclusion than on the 
thoroughfare pavement. Where the shop front 
is of comparatively narrow dimensions, the 
display can be very considerably augmented 
by the recess, but, of course, only by diminish- 
ing and darkening the actual shop interior. 
Many and various are the methods adopted to 
this end by the shop fitter, with varying success. 
This is where the expert shop fitter can exercise 
his ingenuity. I know, however, of some 
recesses with expanses of convex ao a 

lass that positively make one gi wit 

S aedion a. sienities. It is Pig J relief, 
however attractive the display may be, to be 
out again on the terra firma pavement. 

“The materials to the hand of the shop 
front designer are many and various. Those 
coming into the building construction are stone, 
marble, bricks (glazed and unglazed), terra 
cotta, &c. The various woods, bronze and iron 
are used to support the glass. Mosaic can be 
used with advantage in the facia, spandrils 
(if any exist), panels, &c. | It is however, my 
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purpose to show, in the interest of the painter and 
decorator, that spaces of this kind may equally 
well ‘be filled with painted decoration to 
accord with, if possible, and suitably to frame the 
~~ in the window. Of recent years, brass 

oxidised bronze have been very success- 
fully brought into use and some very refined 
fronts can be seen in some of our shopping 
thoroughfares. 

“ If the shop front designer proceeds on the 
general principle of fitness to purpose, what 
an added interest would be given to our streets, 
What variety and charm in our walks through 
the great shopping centres of our towns and 
cities, if each shop front were really thoughtfully 
carried out in harmony with the display it holds | 

“ Now I have left for the last part of my paper 
@ matter that particularly concerns the painter 
and writer. You are aware that we are now 
in the hall and the guests of the Painters’ 
Company—one of our ancient City guilds 
that in days past had the responsibility of 
training the craftsmen and also the right to 
censure and fine any such guilty of bad work. 
If this right could still be enforced, I am quite 
sure our Company would have a handsome 
sum to put to its credit, if but one item of the 
shop front were considered. I allude here to the 
writing of the facias. It passes my comprehen- 
sion why, with all the progress we have made in 
other artistic crafts, that the art of lettering 
over the shop front is in most cases so ill- 
proportioned, so utterly devoid of character— 
and why, when the writer is striving after any 
originality, he produces such bastard signs. 
It is the human element that one’ gasps for 
in the whole of our art, while we follow blindly 
bad traditions. Fortunately some of our schools 
of art are doing excellent work in opening the 
eyes of the young student to good tradition in 
the fine examples of the past and best periods 
of lettering. This is the only way to a self- 
expression which we might call human. If only 
some of our trade sign writers would take to 

painting doors and window frames and give 
these young students a chance at lettering, 
what a much happier world it would be. 

** So much for the writing of the facia, but I 
cannot help asking myself the question: Why 
has the painter and decorator no other part in 
the shop front? Surely this is a decorative field 
of work that ought not to have passed out of his 
hands so entirely. I venture to say such would 
not have been the case if he had shown himself 
to be more of the artist than heis. ‘The business 
man lacks imagination and vision in not 
encouraging in every possible way the man who 
has cultivated imagination, the artist. But the 
right sort of erties hes not been forthcoming, for 
the reason that his training has been narrow and 
exclusive. It should be our business, therefore, 
to see that this training is on broader and more 

ractical lines. We badly want in these days 4 
tter union between art and commerc®. The 
artist must realise that he has not come into the 
best of worlds and, like most workers, he has to 
accommodate himself to the needs of those 
around him. Because he is an artist does not 
excuse him from possessing a d of common 
sense and practicability. On the other hand, 
the commercial man, because he has succeeded 
on certain lines uncommonly well in the past, it 
does not follow that those lines are the best. If 
he is out for quality the artist has much to teach 
him. I fear the one discredits and distrusts the 
other, and the sooner such a state of things is 
altered by better understanding the better for 
us all. Temperamental incompatibility caused 
by wrong:training of the artist is the cause of 
this. Does one wonder that under the present 
unfortunate conditions the commercial man 
gets all the plunder and the artist is nearly 
always “‘ at the bottom ” ? : 

“« THe artist has no exclusive right to idealism, 
and certainly has no right to hold aloof from the 
world’s work because the conditions do not 
please him. If he cannot find room for self- 
expression in trade, he has been unwise i 
selecting a vocation dependent upon it to which 
he must in some measure adapt himself. The 
man who pays the piper will always call the 
tune, but notwithstanding that, the artist can 
and should influence the tune that it may be the 
more harmonious.” 
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PROPOSED SOLUTION OF THE WORKMEN’S HOUSING 


PROBLEM. 





By? W.: G. 


Even before the war the building of this class 
of house had become unprofitable, and therefore 
wider to-day’s conditions cannot be expected to 
revive. To obtain this class of dwelling State 
sid must be called in, and in answer to those 
who may ask why this is necessary, instead of 
leaving the whole-matter to the local builder or 
landowner to settle as they have done in the 

t, or even to the workmen themselves, I will 
give the following reasons :— 

1, Wages were formerly too low to justify a 
ian trying to obtain or pay for any but the 
cheapest and therefore most unsuitable place in 
which to live. A 

9, The competition from houses built and 
maintained by local Councils with Government 
or ratepayers’ money made privately-built cot- 
tages impossible as an investment. The short- 
age is now such that every means possible, even 
if bad, must be employed, but a policy ought to 
be formulated and carried through which pro- 
vides within a reasonable date for Council 
operations to definitely cease ; or undertakings 
be given that if Councils continue to build after 
«certain date they shall only do so on an eco- 
nomial basis, viz., all charges and expenses 
incurred in erection and maintenance being 

» charged on the cottages as rents, plus an interest 
on capital equal to that expected hy an ordinary 
investor, say, a clear 2 per cent. on bank rate, 
together, of course, with a proper allowance for 
depreciation. 

3. Even if a local builder or landowner under 
exceptional circumstances were willing to risk the 
erection of cottages, and utilise low-priced land, 
the great delays by local Councils in taking over 
and maintaining roads as well as the heavy 
levies made by the authorities when they did 
take the roads over as public streets deterred 
in cottage might otherwise risk the investment 


dine 
4. The difficulty u. pee 
cottage property through the building of, 


\@@ financial institutions. This because the —e 
of profit was so small they were looked upon as 


troublesome security, and so the would-be in- 
vestor was forced to obtain his money in mort- 
£4ges through solicitors with all the attendant 
v uations, Surveys, costs, &c. This undoubtedly 
prevented many @ Small tradesman or mechanic 
> investing his savings in such property. 
, oe remedies are as follow :— 
* MAINTAIN Wacus.—This we can leave to 
pons who are now alive to the situation, 
to our Statesmen who see the necessity of 
“gy eeining & fair market for our 
8, and thus enable the manuf 
ee paying good ages, wen Pena 
* *ROVIDE CHEAP LAnp.—Local Counci 
ND. uncils 
should purchase and develop land as may be 
bef in their districts, They already have 
Hp do this, and also to grant leases, so why 
dondaa te their authority to enable them to 
serve tea, — sell a at public auction with a 
, | loss ? is w i 
available tracts of land ali ch isting 





other words, let 
u ator . 


Providers. 


the Councils be the land 
and developers, but not house 
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a cost value if asale hasintervened. They might 
also decide as to the area that should be allotted 
to each house, and such area to be free from 
increment duty. The areas made may vary in 
urban and rural districts. 

For example, a house in a rural district, 
assessed at a value of £30, should have an acre 
of land allotted to it as fully developed land, and 
thus be free from increment duty on all occasions 
of future sales or transfers. A house assessed at 
£50 to have 2 acres ; a house assessed at £100 to 
have 4 acres ; and in an urban district a house 
assessed at £30 to have ith of an acre; £50 to 
have half an acre ; £100 to have 1 acre. 

This would not only encourage building of 
cottages but also buildings suitable for middle 
classes, and would give a greater sense of security 
to investors. Let the area of {th of an acre be 
the minimum of any cottage. 

3..CounciLs must apopt Roaps.—With 
existing private roads or future roads made 
by the individual some provision must be made 
to compel Councils to take over the roads of a 
newly-developed tract of land and within 
a reasonable time, say, two years, To do 
this, the conditions as to what constitutes 
a road must be modified and made less exacting 
on the owner and cottage builder. Suitable 
roads on a development tract can be specified on 
such terms as will enable the owner to comply 
without hardship and be relieved of his liability 
promptly, so that he can go on with other 
developments without having something unde- 
fined ing over him, which no one likes. 

This road problem explains why there is such 
a difference in cost between fields and Jands sur- 
rounded by roads. The fields may be developed 
and provided by good roads, but no matter how 
well they are made and kept in repair there is no 
guarantee when they will be taken over by the 
Council. It may be two years and it may Le 
twenty, and meanwhile provision for repairs 
and upkeep must be made. Thus one estate 
may rid itself of its liability quickly and make a 
—. profit, while another, just as publio-spirited 
and efficient in development, suffers a large loss 
by having to provide fur a long period for the 
upkeep of roads built to develop the land but 
worn out by the general public. 

4. SpectAL Facilities For SoLprers.—Many 
of our brave soldiers returning victorious to 
their native country will want to own or rent a 
new modern cottage with conveniences. To all 
such give a special concession in the form of 
freedom from rates and taxes for twenty-one 
years in the case of their renting, but to a soldier 
wishing to buy or build,give him the added con- 
cession of freedom from interest for the first five 
years. The cost of this would be much less than 
ae good the losses that will be incurred by 
Councils; 


The above attractions to own or build will, 
provided suitable sites are forthcoming, prove so 
irresistible that we may expect thousands of our 
returning soldiers to become their own landlords, 
and avail themselves of the opportunity to own 
& home. It would create a boom in cottage 
building, and a boon to men to whom we owe 80 
much. The cost of relief from rates and taxes 
need not be seriously considered, for they will be 
very small indeed and be absorbed without our 
knowing it. This because it is giving up some- 
thing that the district has never yet had ; besides 
it wul remove that ever-present menace to new 
cottage building, the old cheap cottage, for by 
freeing Tommy’s new cottage from rates, he can 
afford to have a better one, and if he buys it, 
what a fine feeling to create in the minds of him- 
self, his wife and children that in afew years only 
the cottage will be theirs in fact, and a real home 
indeed. , Having his home free from rent, rates 
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and taxes for the first five years, and only sub- 
ject to interest and repayment of capital there- 
after, will give him time to make up for the 
disturbance he has felt in joining the Army. 

5. Unrarr Compertition.—By granting con- 
cessions a8 above, remove once and for all the 
necessity for Councils to build cottages on their 
own account, This will inspire confidence in 
the minds of those who would build to rent or 
sell, or who build for themselves. The demand 
and necessity for cottages must be recognised, 
however, and there must be nothing uncertain 
about steps being taken to ensure an ample 
supply of suitable houses. We have to pay for 
neglecting to house our workers as we have had 
to pay for neglecting to maintain an efficient 
army. 

6. Hzaurny Cotraczs Must Br ProvipEp.— 
If other means fai! and a district is still found 
unprovided with good healthy cottages the 
Government must step in and schedule that 
district as one where anyone, soldiers or not, 
can build cottages and be free from rates and 
taxes for 21 years from date of completion. 
Such districts once scheduled by Government 
shall be open for building with the above 
concession for at least two years or longer if 
necessary, To ensure the result desired, the 
Government aid to be invited on request by 
any seven ratepayers of the district calling for 
investigation. This failing, take other action 
which will make the Councils méve in the 
matter, namely, compel them to raise rates on 
their old properties for the purpose of sub- 
sidising anyone who builds on those areas 
where Government decides there aré not suffi- 
cient houses for the workers. 

I would point out that these proposals would 
have considerable influence in producing{‘at 
least a partial balance between the rents for 
old and new properties ; the concessions would 
keep down rents on the new properties, and 
these concessions might possibly create the 
necessity for higher rates, and this necessity 
would in its turn justify some increase in rents 
on old properties. The high wages now being 
paid make higher rents possible. 

7. CoTTAGES TO BE LocaTED CONVENIENTLY. 
—tTo encourage building on the land near to 
a@ man’s work is desirable, and as an extra 
concession in the case of the man being com- 
pelled to locate his cottage more than 24 miles 
from a railway station, then grant to the 
builder or owner relief from all house duties 
and income tax on the value of the house for 
@ period of seven years from the date of com- 
pletion, whether such district has been scheduled 
by Government or not. This in addition to 
the relief from rates already mentioned. 

In addition to these suggested remedies, 
there are other means of assisting by organising 
production and output by the following :— 

By means of competition, produce suitable 
and convenient plans and specifications, and 
with well worked-out bills df cumiiiien all in 
plain English and free from technical language. 

Standardise joinery, and establish works 
for the production of same, and supply it to 
those small builders who have not their own 
works. 

Standardise the production and works for 
making of grates, ranges, baths, door” and 

window fastenings, and other hardware, skirt- 
ings and mouldings; also bricks and tiles. 
Existing works to be reorganised by paying 
a Government subsidy to increase production 
above the pre-war output, and to a lesser extent 
on the whole output where yards have been com- 
pulsorily stopped by Government action, as this 
actionhas destintellytomnged thekilns and slips 
in the faces of clay, &c., have so mixed the 
soils that very great additional cost must} be 
incurred to get them going again. 

Subsidise increased output of lime and 
cement. 

It may be well to point out here that brick 
works cannot possibly produce even pre-war 
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quantities without a large amount of time and 
money is spent in rebuilding. Kilns very quickly 
depreciate if left unused. Most of the kilns have 
been idle and are, therefore, now unfit to burn 
good bricks. The cracks in the walls and roofs, 
which are inevitable even in a new kiln from 
expansion and contraction, are not so damaging 
to the kiln so long as it is kept continuously fired 
as then the moisture is driven outagain in steam. 
Most of the kilnswill probablycollapse or at least 
require great repair and possibly rebuilding, 
which means delay and a smaller output of 
bricks for some time to come. The cracks in 
the roofs have not only allowed the water to 
oi. but it has sunk down and rotted the 
walls. 

A further delay in production must also be 
expected. Many clays cannot be made into 
good bricks unless they are weathered ; that is, 
the clay must be dug many months before it 
is required, so as to let the winter rains and 
frost act upon it and break it down 

The shortage of all materials will necessarily 
delay the building of cottages and, in conse- 
quence, builders should be encouraged to resort 
to cement in the form of concrete. In many 
localities this may be cheaper than Lricks. 

These suggestions are submitted for con- 
sideration. 


_— 


SHOULD NOT THE WORKING 
MAN BE A MAN OF BUSINESS ? 


We have received the following letter from 
a correspondent, which will be of interest at 
the present time :— 


Str,—In the following argument there is no 
wish to condemn the principle of Trade 
Unionism, but an endeavour has been made 
to show that the arrangements hitherto arrived 
at between employers and the so-called leaders 
of the men have resulted in placing the men 
in a secondary position with regard to one of 
the first essentials in business, viz., the lack 
of opportunity to do the best they can for 
themselves; and that this deprivation tends 
to render the nation, generally, unable to 
compete successfully against the rest of the 
business world. 

We hear that great efforts are to be made 
to bring about a better understanding between 
employers and employed. I can only speak 
with any confidence concerning the Building 
Trade, although many other trades must be 
similarly placed, and in those trades, at any 
rate, I believe that no better understanding 
will ever be really established and maintained 
by merely writing agreements on paper. 

Contentment is essential to a permanent 
agreement, and that contentment can only be 
arrived at by the individuals of each side 
working in their own interest to the benefit of 
both sides, unfettered within certain limits so 
defined as to be fair to all, On the man’s side 
the hours of work would be one of those limits, 
and a fair minimum rate of pay would be 
another. 

At every turn it is pointed out by our states- 
men and others that an increased output is the 
object for us ever to attain to, and many and 
various material means are apparently being 
established all over the country to turn out 
commodities in such quantity that no German 
stuff will be required. 

It may be very wise to make these pre- 
parations, but, what about the cost of produc- 
tion of the said commodities ? 
> How is that going to be kept down to meet 
foreign competition? For the cheapest 
market, German or otherwise, will always 
find “a place in the sun.” To be successful 
in this respect our country must of necessity 
be foremost in price as well as quality, and I 
believe she can always be so, but obviously 
not if labour is stifled by the hours of work 
being continually shortened and the rate of 
pay increased, in accordance with the persistent 
policy of the Trade Unions. ; 

The necessary end to achieve, viz., the best 
quality at the lowest commensurate price, can 
only be arrived at by the interest the artisan 
feels in doing his work to the very best of his 
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individual ability, and surely by no other 
means. 

The condition of things needful to produce 
this interest must be that he should be paid 
according to his individual merit; that is to 
say, the better he can work in all respects, the 
better wage he should be in a position to 
command. The flat rate now in vogue, no 
matter what its extent, can never engender 
such interest 

Imagine the disheartening influence™on a 
man possessed of an aspiring mind when he 
first realises that he cannot, because he is one 
of a trade, rise above the common position, 
and may never do more than plod along with 
the rest so long as he remains a workman. 
He’ may love his work and possibly has heard 
of “the Dignity of Labour,” and wonders 
where it comes in. By enjoying the freedom 
to work for his own individual benefit he would 
be placed on the same footing as every other 
business man. At present he is not a business 
man, because the heads of his Union do his 
business for him, and he is deprived of attaining, 
by his ability as a tradesman, to any ambition 
he may naturally and properly incline. 

. If ever such a change could take place, the 
idea must necessarily establish itself amongst 
the men, so that they begin it themselves. 
And it would, no dodbt, be difficult to make 
a beginning, but, given a sound principle, the 
difficulties of gradual application should not 
be insuperable, and, if only as something to be 
found fault with and so set others thinking, I 
suggest the following method of procedure :— 

Let every workman keep a duly authorised 
record book of his career, showing and stating 
nothing but where and how he has been 
employed throughout the years, and the rates 
of wages he has been paid. This, simple as 
it is, would in itself establish his reputation 
and form a means of introduction when fresh 
employment was sought. At present there is 
little but “the look of him” to give the good 
man a possible advantage over the duffer, and 
in this respect the former, as he is now situated, 
is probably much sinned against, especially if 
he has not enough to say for himself. 

By some such arrangement as above sug- 
gested, the first-rate man would reap the 
advantage he deserves, and the duffer would 
either have to improve or be content with the 
minimum wage when he could get it. 

The existing flat rate of pay is sometimes 
styled the minimum, but it is really the 
maximum, because any efforts better than 
those of his immediate fellows made by an 
individual in return for increased pay, would 
at once be resented by the wudy uf the 
workmen. 

In my humble opinion every employer 
should be so placed that it may be possible 
for him to get his work turned out at the 
lowest possible price by employing, if he can 
obtain them, the most skilful and energetic 
of the men, and paying them the wages they 
might find themselves in 4 position to command 
in the open labour market. Without being 
able to obtain the best advantage in this respect 
all his efforts at equipment and organisation 
are greatly discounted, and he is unfairly 
placed. 

Profit-sharing is not the line to adopt towards 
the adequate remuneration of the workman, 
as it could not provide for payment according 
to individual merit, especially where many 
hands were employed with frequent changes 
in the personnel of the staff. Moreover, some 
firms might be working at a profit whilst others 
were incurring losses which, with profit-sharing 
in vogue, would surely mean chaos in the 
ranks of labour. 

Again, a share in these profits made by 
good buying and management does not belong 
to the workman (it is obviously different in 
the case of assistants in the management) any 
more than he should have to share in a loss 
brought about by a reverse state of things on 
the part of the employer, to whom the full 

roceeds of his good management must belong, 

use he, and not the workman, must always 
bear the losses arising from any cause. On 
the other hand, each individual workman 
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should be allowed to reap the fullest } 
obtainable for his cuiechnten hae eo 
and suffer accordingly as his attainment’ 
remain short of supremacy in this reg eee: 
This is the way for work to be done in the ‘se 
and cheapest manner, because it would be 
the interest of all workmen to work as ex 4 
It would also place employers in a pode 
contract for work at low prices and g ig 
courage an increasing influx and continuity - 
work, which is the point at which the intiees 
of employer and employed indissolubly unite 
All workmen who take work by the piece (I 
am speaking now particularly of labour only) 
and employ others to assist them, adopt the 
line I have advocated to get their work out 
to price. This, be it observed, is the reverse 
of “sweating”; neither does it keep other 
men out of work, because it encourages people. 
to sg more work done. ‘ . 
he Unions make what seems to 
awful mistake of spreading out whep Wal 
there is left to. be done instead of doing some- 
thing to —ee. more work to come along, all 
the while making the cost of execution higher 
and higher by shortening the hours of labour 
and at the same time increasing the rates of 
pay, and it must surely be seen that such a 
system as this is more than likely to place 
this country at a great disadvantage with the 
other parts of the world, or, at any rate, to 
deprive us of that supremacy which we ought 
to endeavour to enjoy. It must also be seen 
that the effort of every man paid for propor- 
tionately to his exercised ability is the thing 
that in common sense is needed to command 
our success at home and above other countries, 
and at the same time to afford employers 
when estimating for their contracts something 
reliable to reckon upon as to the cust of labour 
involved. The existing circumstances are ob- 
viously unfair and, therefore, unbusinesslike, 
and nobody concerned reaps half of the benefit 
that would accrue if the sound principle of 
individual self-help were followed. The sug- 
gestions we hear of the workmen or their 
leaders being educated in the methods and 
difficulties of their employers’ businesses, in 
order that their interest may therein be en- 
gendered, is, to say the least of if, more 
sentimental than practical and_brsiness!*}i, 
Each workman should take an intf}ic labour 
ae ag se yhich, 38 ¥0 ‘himself, and this, I 
eto the bes Ponly be brought about on the 


j van 
ae I have set forth. 


Int the heart of every Briton lies the great 
instinct of sport, and I believe the healthy 
exercise of this impulse by our artisans, In com 
petition with each other, in their daily occups 
tions, would form the greatest driving powe 
in trade that the world has ever seen, 

Henry Youné. 

Shortlands, Kent. 


ee Oe 


BUILDING BRICKS. 


Tue Minister of Munitions being desirous of 
suspending the operation of the Building Bricks 
Control Order, 1918, dated April 5, 1918, 2 v1 
far as the same prohibits the sale and delivery 
building bricks except under and in ac ee 
with the terms of a Permit issued un 
authority of wes Minister of Munitions, has 
the following orders :— 

1. The ps Daa of Clauses 1 and 5 of the 
said Order which prohibit the sale or —_, i. 
building bricks except under and in acco 
with the terms of a Permit issued under 
authority of the Minister of Munitions a a 
purchase or taking of delivery of building > ool 
from any person other than the holder re 
a Permit, is hereby suspended on an 
February 28, 1919, until further notice. +o 

2. Such suspension shall not * r 
previous operation of the said — od 
validity of any action taken thereuns ~ a 
liability to any penalty or punishmen i poy 
of any contravention or failure to com} y. 
. the said Order prior to such suspension» , 
proceeding or remedy in respect of such P 
or punishment. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATION OF MASTER DECORATORS. 





At a meeting of members of this Association 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, 
February 10th, Mr, Stewart-Greene presiding in 
the absence of Sir Charles Allom, the President, 
who is in America, thirty-seven new members 
were elected. Mr. John Anderson was un- 
animously elected to the Council, on the motion 
of Mr. Williams seconded by Mr. Hanks. 

Mr. T. 8. Rowden proposed that Captain 
Cabuche be re-elected Vice-President, which was 
seconded by Mr, Loasby and carried unani- 
mously. 


Men’s DEMAND FOR INOREASED WaAGES. 


Mr. Davidson, the General Secretary, then 
read the following resolution which had been 
d by the Association of Master Builders 
with reference to the demands of the men for 
— wages throughout the building 
trade :— 

“ Having considered the application of the 
Operatives’ Federation for increase of wages to 
rates equal to 100 per cent. above the rates in 
operation in July, 1914, which new rates shall 
include all percentages and allowances awarded 
or agreed to by the Government Arbitrator, 
Government Department, or Official Tribunal, 
to and on behalf of building trade employees 
engaged on Government work and extended by 
the consent and agreement of this Association for 
work of all kinds and to private trade. 

}.“ This Council is of opinion that applications 
should be made jointly by the Operatives’ 
Federation and this Association to the Local 
Conciliation Board for a flat rate to include 
everything of the following rates per hour as a 
wat emergency increase, and to come into 
Operation the second puy day after the confirmation 
of the Local Conciliation Board’s decision by the 
Ministry. 4 I 

“This Association undertakes to support and 
facilitate such application through its various 
stages, so that the flat rates aforesaid may be 
without delay promulgated by and with the 
authority of the National Conciliation Board as 
recently reorganised and thus carry the benefit 
and privilege attaching to such authority. 

tui offer is made on condition that country 
money 1M eXcess ef that provided in the working 
rule agreement shall not ve demanded and the 
_ before the Conciliation Board be with- 

wn. 


“Flat rates as follow :— 


Per_ Hour. 
BON = Wrisindc vaccmcnudee 1 9 
Masons, Plasterers, Carpenters 
and Bricklayers ......... -19 
Pel ssreds 6 cho Scie k «5% oo Fk 6 
Masons, Fixers and Granite 
MAGUND a6 cs ctakics coeee 1 OB 
Labourers ........ 1 5 


Scaffolders and Timber Men.. 1 5} 
Wood Cutting Machinists ....2d. per 
; hour increase on existing rates 
Smiths and Fitters ....... soe I 
Electric Derrick Drivers...... 1 8 
Steam Derrick Drivers........ 1 74 
ie rome into operation on 2lst February, 


The Chairman said they were unfortunately 
Parties to the arrangement, and that was 
; of the reasons why this meeting had been 
of this The General Secretary and Members 
i Association had been endeavouring for 
a endiderable period to secure for it some 
int ‘a the settlement of wages. He hoped 
"sa © meeting would realise that they had not 
hard pueep, but that they had been pressi 
~ nag & considerable period to be i 
~ head of the decorating trade, and 
hey should have the right and power to 
wages in the painting trade. 
- Brothers said that if they were to be 
they enough to meet the men successfully 
could not do better than to join up with 
“yp Builders. The.Trade Unions were 
rn because they were federated. They 
each other and they would always do so. 
"ggested that any proposals of the Master 


Builders for co-operation should be considered. 
There was no reason why they should not join 
them and get all the advantages they could from 
doing so. The only way to prevent a strike 
was to make themselves strong throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Williams said he gathered the Master 
Builders were not prepared to recognise the 
Association. They were out for absorption and 
not for affiliation. They wished this Association 
to sink its identity, and in that case it would 
come to anend. They had to consider whether 
it would be policy to accept that as the _ulti- 
matum of the Master Builders, or to unite them- 
selves with other branches of the decorating 
trade throughout the country, and make their 
case so strong that the Government would 
recognise them as a separate body and treat 
them accordingly. 

Mr. Jackson, who said he had only just joined 
this Association, thought the best thing to do 
was to affiliate with the Master Builders, and 
to get a reasonable representation on the 
Council as the, Plasterers had done. 

Mr. Arthur 8. Jennings (Organising Secretary) 
said that what had actually occured was this, 
For some years past efforts had been made to 
get this Association affiliated in some way with 
the London Master Builders’ Association, and 
they had all felt that there was some reason why 
that subject should be carefully considered. At 
their last meeting a member of the London 
Association of Master Builders urged that it 
should again be considered. Then a Committee 
was appointed, of whichthe was*a member, and 
they. waited on the Master Builders with the 
idea of hearing what the terms were, and how 
the affiliation could be brought into force. To 
their surprise they were told they could not 
affiliate, but that they could become direct 
members, and it would cost them quite a heavy 
sum. 

Mr. Williams moved that they should agree to 
ls. 6d. 

f Mr. Foulger seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said it was quite clear that 
nothing beyond Is. 6d. could be paid. They 
must take up that position and it. would 
strengthen their hands in dealing with the 
Master Builders. 

After discussion, the motion was put to the 
meeting and carried nem con. 

Captain Cabuche then asked the meeting to 
come to a decision whether the Association 
should remain as an Association or form a 
Trades Council in, affiliation with other branches 
of the trade. 

Mr. Williams moved that the whole question 
of the future of this Association in its relation 
to the Master Builders’ Association be referred 
back to the Council for further consideration, in 
connection with the agreement between the 
Master Builders and the Government, and to 
see what steps could be taken to make it an 
effective organisation, to be recognised by the 
Ministry of Labour in further disputes that may 
arise, and to report at the next meeting. 

The Chairman : I would like it to be stronger : 
“That the Council be empowered on behalf of 
the Association to take the matter up again.” 

Mr. Williams said he would embody that in 
the resolution. 

The resolution thus amended was then put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


—_——_e—~—> 4 —_—. 


Office of Works Sketch Club, 1919. 

On Monday, March 17, at 6 p.m.,* in the 
Conference Room (room No. 61, second floor), 
a@ symposium on the work of the proposed 
Sectional Groups of the Club will be held, with 
a view to the formation of an Office of Works 
‘ Arts” Club. Sir Frank Baines» C.B.E., 
M.V.O.,will open the discussions on “ Literature, 
rr and Drama.” Later, Mr. T. Wilson 
will lead the meeting with Architecture, 
Painting and-the Graphic Arts.” Mr. Wilfred 
Sanderson will, before the close of the meeting, 
open a discussion on ‘“* Music and Music 
Drama.” 








———— 
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HOLDING ON AS YEARLY 
TENANTS, 


Many persons have very hazy ideas of what 
is involved by continuing on their tenancies 
without fresh agreements as yearly tenants, 
and that there is some complication in the law 
is proved by the fact that in the recent case, 
Croft v. W. F. Blay, Ltd (Week y Notes, March 1) 
the Court took time to consider its ‘judg- 
ment. 

In that case the plaintiff had let certain 
premises to the defendants for a term which, 
by the agreement, was to commence on Noyem- 
ber 11 and to terminate the following Christmas 
year. ihe agreement was dated November 15, 
1915, but the tenancy purported to commence 
on November 11 and to terminate at Christmas, 
1916. The defendants remained on after 
Christmas, 1916; . but in June, in the following 
year, they gave the defendant notice of their 
intention to determine the tenancy at Christmas, 
1917, but the plaintiff contended that ‘this 
notice was bad, as it must be a six months’ 
notice expiring at the anniversary of the 
beginning of the term, this contention being 
founded on certain statements in leading text- 
books based on two old cases, 

In this case, although the. agreement was 
dated November 15; the tenanty was supposed 
to date from November 11, and an agreed sum 
was prid for the rent up to Christmas, after 
which, in accordance with the agreement, it 


was. payable on the usual quarter days, and . 


after the term had expired at Christmas, 1916, 
a quarter’s rent, due March 25, had been 
accepted ; and the Court held it was a yearly 
tenancy commencing at (‘hristmas and termin- 
able at Christmas, and therefore the notice was 
good. ; 

Parties can avoid this kind: of litigation by 
taking a little cate when entering into their 
agreements; a man who takes premises for 
a year and half a quarter, as in this case, can, 
without risking prejudieing the landlord from 
accepting him as tenant, have it expressed in 
the agreement that the yearly tenancy is to 
commence at the next quarter day; or as in 
short tenancies there must be some prospect 
of their being continued, an express term can 
be inserted as to the length of notice which 
shall be given. 

In the case of tenants holding on after the 
expiration of a lease, it is also wise before the 
lease expires to arrange the terms of notice that 
will be required if the tenant continues on as a 
yearly tenant, but under the terms of the 
lease in other particulars, as otherwise there 
may be some term in the lease which renders 
the requisite notice a matter of uncertainty. 

Half the litigation which annually takes place 
could be saved by a little foresight, but people 
leave matters to chance and the Courts have to 
construe documents which are rendered obscure 
from pure carelessness. 


———_ -e—»- «--- 


Manchester Art Gallery. 

Ata recent meeting of the Manchester Cor- 
poration Committee charged with the care of 
the old site of the Manchester Royal Infirmary 
a resolution was passed that 5,500 square yards 
of the Infirmary site be allocated to the 
purposes of an art gallery, and that architects 
who will be invited to submit plans be 
requested to supply a plan for the laying out of 
the whole area. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute will hold a 
conference on March 13, 14 and 15, on Post 
War Developments relating to Public Health. 
Sir Henry Tanner, C.B., 18.0., F.R.LB.A., 
will read a paper on “ Housing for City Clerks 
and Similar Workers,” presided over by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, P.C., M.P., First 
Commissioner of Works. The Council have 
accepted an invitation from the City Council 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne to hold the Thirtieth 
Congress. and Exhibition of the Institute at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne from July 28 to August 2, 
1919, to be presided over by His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


E following are the resent rateg of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Walea™ It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made te ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 


for errors that may occur :— 



















































Masons’ — 
terers’ 
mag Painters} La- u La- 
: bourers. /bourers, bourers, 
wtianach at, the hates ty 
— d, d. % 
Aberdare ........ ibias 
Accrington eCeeos 2/248 
Altrincham ....: ° 1/245 
Ashton-unde -Lyne 1/25 
ee ° 1/1 
Barrow-in-Furness 1/3 
SP \Adcecae 103 
Bath ..... ¢00006 10 
Bedford .,....- 1/44§ 
Birkenhead ..: 0% 1/5§ 
irmingham ... il 
Bbop Auckland 1/145 
pisek 9 +oiees 8 
ackpool ..... 06 
Bolton ....; couve 1H! 
Bournemouth .:" . 1/2 
Bradford ...,.°° ° 94 
Bridgwater ;° "°° 1l 
Brighton .. 2.77" 1/38 
_,. Sanaa 1/14§ 
Burnley ....°"° ° 1lé 
Burton-on-Trent ee 1/25 
Ee ee 
Cambridge ;; °°" * i } ; 
.., eens ° 8tt 
Chatham ..... °°" 

Chelmsford .... °° 103 
heltenham ..... ° 1/-3 
a 8-84 

Chesterfield ... °°: 83 

Colchester... °° ° V/ i 

Coventry 8 
TOWO. co ccce 1/03 

Darlington ; 
, Seen oe 1/0} 

Doncaster ...... °° 

POT siccices.. 

Durham...... 27° ° 


East Glam. “peg 
Mon. Valleys _. 
eee 
Folkestone .....° 
Gloucester ....: ° 
Grantham ....°° 
 SeePeten: ° 
Grimsby .......° 
Great armouth *s 


Hartlepools .....; 
Hastings .......° 
Heroford ........ 


eee 


te ee eeeeee 






Mansfield ....°. °° 
Merthyr Tydfi 

Middlesbrough ne 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newport, Mon..... 
Northampton a 
Norwich .... 27°" 















































Nottingham .... °° 
Oldham... 377° 
ae 
Plymouth .... °°" 
Pontypridd ;:°"** 
ortsmouth .....- 
cept aR: 
Reading...... °°." 
Rochdale ...; 7" "' $ 
tochester ...... ° 10$tt 
Senne 
St. Albans. 777" 1 
St. Helen’s |... °° 1/6 
Scarborough 1/1 
Sheffield... 7°" 1/53 
Shrewsbury |... ": 1/3 
Southampton |: *° il 
Southend-on-Sea ee 10 
Southport .....,.° 1/4 
South Shields °:** 1/8 
Stockport ....°""* 1/65 | 
Stockton-on-Tees 1/38 | 
Stoke-on-Trent. eon 1/2 
Stroud ....., °°" ° 1ij 
Sunderland |: **" ° 1/7§ | 
Wansen ......... 1/6 
Taunton ...° °°" ° 1/- 
PON ose 50 visions i/- 
Wakefield |. °° °""" 14 
Pe eebeey 1/3 
Warrington : °° eee 1/6§ 
est Bromwich ;; 1/3 
igan Wtowevedon 1/63 
Windsor ..°°°"° ° 1/4 
Wolverhampton ee 1/4} 
Worcester eneswks ° 1/- 
Pe pethe 1/28 


¥ k granted. 
¥ $d. per hour extra. * War bonus of 2s. per My — 
« per wee 
Ww 2 k ted. War bonus of 3s. 6d. per Week granted. tt War bonus uv 
a Ty, = Wer tees r ts Od, per week granted. § These rates include the 12 per cent. bonus, [The 
above rates, unleas otherwise shown, are exc'usive cf 12% per cent. bonus.—Ep.] 
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NOTES FROM THE FOREIGN 
PRESS, 


These notes are taken from the Technica] 
Supplement to the Review of the Foreign 
ress, issued by the General Staff, 
War Office. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS FoR SUBURBS OF BERLIN. 
The building regulations for the Suburbs of 
Berlin,. first published January 30, 1912, were 





made. The article in Zentralblatt dey Bauver. 
waltung, November 16, 1918, which deals with 
the subject, is illustrated with & series of 
diagrams Showing site plans for the different 
classes of houses and also sections Showing the 


Streets might have a decorative appearance ; 
(2) back extensions to be permitted to improve 
lighting of the buildings ; (3) permission to yse 
half the roof Space above the fourth floor as & 
dwelling to be rescinded ; (4) cellar dwellings 
to be forbidden. The author then criticises 
the various clauses, and gives a general idea 
of the scope of the new regulations. (on. 


siderably greater facilities are now afforded 


to builders who desire to erect small Single 


WATER IN CONCRETE, 

Experiments haye been for some time in 
Progress at the structural materials research 
laboratory at the Lewis Institute, Chicago, to 
determine the effect of various proportions 
of water on the Strength of concrete, These 
tests show that the effect of proportional 
changes in the mixing water is approximately 
the same for all mixes of concrete. The 
quantity of water which gives the maximum 
Strength produces a mix too stiff for most 
purposes, The strength of the concrete was 
observed to fall off rapidly as the quantity of 
water was increased beyond that whi-* what 
the maximum Strength. When vou t 5 
quantity is used. ovucrete has only abou The 
per cent. of the maximum strength. The 
exact quantity of water ,iving ——— 
Strength varies with the method of hand ng 
and placing the concrete. Any method he hich 
involves puddling, tamping, rolling, or vibr — 
or the application of pressure in any way, wi 
tend to increase the Strength of the concrete 
regardless of the quantity of water used. 7 
is, however, probable that the effect pe 
by these methods is more pronounced in t -y 
consistencies of approximate maximum strength. 
(Engineering and Mining Journal, Dec. 7, 1918.) 


RacecoursEStanps or REINFORCED CONCRETE. 

The old wooden stand on the Vienna race- 
course has been replaced by an up-to-date 
Structure of reinforced concrete. The work was 
done during 1912-1913. It is an elaborate 
Structure with refreshment-rooms, kitchen, 
counting-house, booking-offices, lavatories, aa 
well as rooms for first-aid and police on the 
ground floor. The first floor provides seats - 
Standing room for 2,800 persons, with specia 
accommodation for the Imperial family. The 
second floor is for the general public, * Access . 
the first floor is by a gradient and to the — 
floor by & Separate staircase, The w — 
structure, including roof, is built entirely ¢ 
reinforced concrete, calculated for a load $ 
112 lbs. per square foot, and tested sida 
of 168 Ibs. per Square foot. Two grag = 
Stands were built during 1913-1914, one for 
2,500, the other for 3,000 persons. The three 
Stands are in alignment, but divided by card- 
board insertions into three separate sections . 
order to avoid damage from expansion = 
contraction. The insertion Spaces are anny 
3-32 in. wide during’ hot weather, but increase 
to 3-4 in. during winter. The whole ae et 
is a fine specimen of the possibilities of concrete 
when well finished and permitted to appear free 
from attempts to imitate stone or other material. 
— Beton und Eisen, Dec. 4, 1918. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to enture the accuracy of the information giver, but it ma 

occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing Pan | 

pefere plans are finally apusores by the local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the time of 
a 


nblication, have been actu 
{rban District Council; R.D. 


for Local Government Board; B.G. for Board of 


ly cemmenced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town Council; U.DC. for 
é. for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Committee; L.G.B. 
Guardiams; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 


B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish Council. 


axTriM.—At a public meeting it was decided to erect 
a technical school at a cost of about £5,000, as a perma- 
nent memorial to those who fell in the war. 

Bancor (Co. Down).—Plans passed by U.D.C. :— 
(1) Additions to Bryansburn House, for Mr. M. Preece ; 
(2) conversion of Pickie Rock Hotel into dwelling-house 
for Mrs. Margaret P. Brown. 

BaTH.—It is proposed to apply to the Boar‘! of 
Education for their approval of the acquisition of land 
next Alexandra Park as a site for a new secondary 

hool. : 
*BELPAST—Complete plans will shortly be submitted 
to Corporation by a special committee appointed for 
the purpose of a working-class housing scheme which 
will finally cost. £5,000, The first section of the 
scheme will involve an outlay of £800,000. The new 
type of house will be on the semi-detached villa prin- 
ciple, at a cost of between £450 and £500, which is 
about three times what they could be erected for in 

war days. ’ 

RLACKPOOL.—Plans passed by T.C.:—E. Saville, 
Qin. sewer, Saville-road ; Exors. of D. S. Heys, hotel, 
Waterloo-read; J. W. Selby, three houses, one ware- 
house, Red Bank-road, Bispham; Messrs. Pye, four 
houses, Chesterfield-road; A. Midgley, four houses, 
layton-lane ; W. Sargeant, two houses, Shaftesbury- 
avenue ; J. Walmsley, 24 houses, Central-road, Condor- 
grove and Levens-grove; E. Saville, one house, 
Saville-road; F. Westlake, additions, Savoy Hydro ; 
Mrs. McNutt, additions, Albert-terrace; G. Morris, 
additional alterations, Lytham-road; R. Tomlinson, 
motor shed, Raikes-road; M. Markham, additions, 
Warley-road; KR. Eastham, shed, Montrose-avenue ; 
J. Street, garage, Cocker-street; F. G. Warburton, 
additions to garage, York-street; A. R. Farr, bunga, 
low, Watson’s-lane ;_ J. Fielding & Sons, two houses- 
Ashburton-road ; J. Fielding & Sons, re-erect workshop, 
Clifford-road ; W. H. Broadhead, motor shed, Bolton- 
street. 

BLYTH AND CUCKNFY.—The R.D.C. has approved 
plans by the Thorne Colliery Co. for the erection of a 
number of temporary buildings for the sinkers and 
other employees on the site of the new colliery. It 
was proposed to provide for 240 males, including 192 
single men and 42 families. The material to be used 
in construction of the buildings will be wood-crete, a 
fireproof material which the L.G.B. has agreed is 
satisfactory. 

CLayToN.—A scheme is being prepared for the 
erection of a new Liberal Club. 

_ CLITHERO.—The T.C. is purchasing 64 acres of land 
in Henthorn-road for housing purposes. 

CockERMOUTH.—The War Memorial Committee is 
recommending, amongst other things, that a monument 
be erected in Harris Park, at a cost cf £1,000. . 

COLERAINE.—The Surveyor to the U.D.C. is to 
prepare plans for 63 houses for the working classes. 

CoRBRIDGE.—The inhabitants, at a public meeting, 
have decided to provide a building for recreative pur- 
poses aS a war memorial. 

CoRK.—It is suggested that 400 houses should be 
built by the Corporation. 

DARTMOUTH.—The War Memorial Committee have 
resolved to recommend the adoption of the following 
scheme :—Erection of baths, washhouses and drying- 

Tooms, of a shelter at the front, and of a triumphal 
arch, with tablet and names of fallen men, in the New 
Ground Gardens. 

DUDLEY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Offices, Burble 
Hole-road, Netherton, for Mr. W. H. F. Tibley; 
house, Cinder Bank-road, for Mr. J. Smith. 

EARLESTOWN.—Nearly £4,000 has now been pro- 
mised towards the erection of a cottage hospital as a 
war memorial. 

East HAM.—Plans passed by B.C. :—Addition to 
bakery, 839, Romford-road, for Mr. J. W. Lohden ; 
plans for the extension of a factory in Powlett-road, 
for Mr. W. §. Luton, are before the Council.—The 
Borough Engineer has submitted various plans in 
connection with the erection of artisans’ dwellings at 

ks-avenue, and the Housing Committee recom- 
tes that the same be approved and submitted to the 


ERpw VALE.—Messrs. Shearley & Lewis, architects, 
a have been appointed by the U.D.C. as architects 
or the housing scheme on garden city lines, to be under- 
at Ebbw Vale. There were 56 applications. 
LG iN.—The T.C. is to request permission of the 
of 98 A. proceed.with the erection of the first block 
doo ouses On a Site in Victoria-road.—Anonymous 
of he have presented to the Council and the managers 
ad he Museum a sum of £1,200 for the. purpose of 
Park = an ‘mprovement at the entrance to Cooper 
Muse and beautifying the outside appearance of the 
soa buildings, as well as providing additional 
Mmodation. 
the MPESMERE Port.—Applications have been made to 
£ Pe by the U.D.€. for sanction to borrow 
Barer, for a housing scheme. Mr. J. M. Hudson, the 
E eyor, has prepared plans. 
* — ALY —The Warwickshire C.C. purposes to erect 
district. itary school for 400 children in the Ash Green 
GLascow.—The LG B. for Scotland has a 
F .G.B. pproved 
ay of the building schemes of the Housing Com- 
- ll The sites are at Coplawhill, where three-storey 
en's are to be erected ; at Kennyhill and Riddrie 





*See a\so ovr List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


and at Gilsochill, Maryhill, where there are to be 
cottages, some of them in blocks of not moré than two 
storeys in height, and all with gardens.—The following 
livings have been granted by the Dean of Guild Court:— 
J. M. Reid & Sons, brassfounders, at 23, Tunnel-street, 
to erect workshops and stores; St. Enoch Paint and 
Varnish Co., to erect a steel-framed building in King- 
street ; Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Diesel Engine Works, 
Lancefield Quay, to erect engineering shops there ; the 
Corporation of Glasgow, to erect an electricity sub- 
station in David-street ; Hugh Connell & Co., aerated 
water manufacturers, 44, Mordaunt-street, to recon- 
struct building there ; the City Bakeries, Ltd., to alter 
and add property at 15, Clarendon-street; Reid, 
Macfarlane & Co., Ltd., manufacturers, 94, Hydepark- 
street, to erect buildings for works and three dacline- 
houses for workers in Maxwell-road, Shieldhall ; James 
B. Fraser & Co., Ltd., to erect an addition to boxmaking 
shop at North Wallace-street; H. Samuel, Ltd., 
jewellers, to alter premises at 134, Argyle-street ; 
William Baird & Son, Temple Ironworks, to erect 
buildings in Crow-road, Anniesland ; Joseph Townsend, 
Ltd., chemical manufacturers, to erect a four-storey 
addition tn Bank-street, Port Dundas; the Distillers 
Co., Ltd., 12, Torphichen-street, to alter mashhouses in 
Muirhead-street. 
GRAVESEND.—The L.G.B. has granted the T.C. 
ermission to borrow £8,500 for the purchase of King’s 
Form to the south of the town, for the erection of a 
garden village for the working classes. 

HACKNEY.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :—At 
41 and 43, Mare-street, for Messrs. Jolly & Jones ; 
at 28, Clapton Common, for Mr. R. W. M’Whinnie. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Schemes for the building of four 
new picture-houses have been proposed in the Hudders- 
field district. 

ILFRACOMBE. — Mr. C. Darbyshire has offered to 
give £250 towards the erection of an obelisk at the 
top of. Capstone. Hill, if the U.D.C. approves of the 
idea, as a war memorial. 

KESWICK.—The proposal to erect a monument as 
a war memorial has been adopted at a public meeting. 

KILWINNING.—At a meeting of inhabitants it was 
decided to build a town hall, to be known ag the War 
Memorial Hall. It is proposed to erect a building to 
accommodate 1,500 on a site to the rear of the Parish 
Council Buildings. 

KINGSMILLS.—A new Orange Hall will shortly be 
erected from the plans of Mr. A. M. Brennan, C.E., 
Cookstown. ; 

KIRKBY STEPHEN.—At a meeting of the congre- 
gation of the Parish Church, a proposal to erect a 
chancel screen as a war memorial was adopted. 

LeitH.—The T.C. is negotiating for two sites for 
housing purposes, and it is expected that 200 houses 
will form the first portion of the building scheme. 

LLANGWSTENIN.—A building fund has been opened 
for the pu e of erecting a new church for the 
Llandudno Junction district in the parish of Llan- 

tenin. 

MANCHESTER.—The City Council, at its meeting on 
Wednesday, received reports from the Finance Com- 
mittee respecting three great plans which the Public 
Health Committee have designed with a view to meet- 
ing in a measure the need for houses in the city. Two 
of the schemes have been held up by reason of the 
war. It is proposed to provide furnished houses in 
Tebbutt-street, Rochdale-road, cottage flats on the 
Temple Estate, Cheetham Hill-road; and to purchase 
the Anson Estate, Rusholme. The cost of the last 
named estate is £49,410. For the Tebbutt-street 
scheme supplementary borrowing powers to the extent 
of £8,701 are needed, and for the Temple Estate £45,405. 

MANSFIELD.—It is propoSed to extend the Cor- 
poration electricity works. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — The Streets Committee has 
acceded to the request by Messrs. Bell -Bros., Ltd., 
and Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., for permission 
to construct a bridge across Brunswick-street to link 
up their premises in Zetland-road with their annex 
in Brunswick-street. - «8 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans passed: Store-room, rear 
of 196, Harborough-road, for the Rex Polish Co.; 
new class rooms, &c., Market-street, for the Salvation 
Army; cart shed, 9, Raglan-street, for Mr. Collins ; 
conservatory, 399, Abington Park-parade, for Mr. 
J. S. Tilley; new convenience, 114, Abington-street, 
for the London County, Westminster and Parrs Bank ; 
extension of factory, Spencer-street, for Messrs. Pad- 
more & Barnes ; alterations to premises, 208 and 210, 
Kettering-road, for Mr. C. Earl; additions to picture- 
drome, Kettering-road, for Mr. C. Robinson ; , five new 
streets, Wantage Estate No. 3, for the Northampton 
Town and Co. Benefit Building Society; new bath- 
room, 14, Harborough-road, for Mr. G. Worley. 

PRESTON.—Plans passed by T.C.:—Pattern shop, 
Watery-lane, for Messrs. Dick Kerr & Co., Ltd.; 
garage, Fermor-road, for Mr. W. J. Thomas; store 
shed, Richmond-street, for Mr. F. Mallott. A plan 
for a cinema house, at 151, Church-street, by Mr. z J. 
Pearson, for Mr. A. Jones, is before the Committee.— 
It is proposed to convert premises at Tottenham- 
street. to provide a new office, &c., for the Water 
Dept. at an estimated cost of £1,250. 

RuAYL.—A cottage hospital has been decided on as 
a@ war memorial. 

ScARBOROUGH.—At the meeting of the Harbour 
Trustees, the Chairman said the question was being 
considered of rebuilding the lighthouse, which was 
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damaged during the bombardment. One plan, showinga 
modern girder lighthouse, with iamps, would cost £1,800, 
and in reinforced concrete it would cost £1,400, 

SHIPLEY.—At the last meeting of the U.D.C., on the 
recommendation of the Housing Committee, it was 
resolved fhat Mr. P. J. Williams (until recently archi- 
tect to the Council and now of Hengoed) be authorised 
to amend the plans for the Council's scheme for building 
200 houses for the working-classes, according to the 
suggestions of the architect of the L.G.B. 

SHROTON.—A parish hall has been decided on as a 
war memorial. 

SOVTHWARK.—Drainage plans passed by B.C. :— 
At 52, Lambeth-road, for the Trustees of Bethlehem 
Hospital ; at 234, Blackfriars-road, for the London & 
North Western Railway Co; at 41, Great Suffolk- 
street, for Messrs. Mond, Nickel & Co. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—The B.C. proposed to include 
£5,878 in the estimates for the repair of the carriage 
ways in North-street, Hale-road and Abercorn-place. 
. St. Panoras.—The B.C. is to invite plans, &c., 
for the erection of blocks of flats in Prince of Wales- 
road, to contain provision for two, three, and four- 
room self-contained flats, to have gas, electricity, and 
hot-water services, and common baths and wash- 
houses. 

WALSALL.—A decision to extend the accommo- 
dation by providing a new ward with a minimum of 
20 additional beds was announced at the last meeting 
of the General Committee of Walsall General Hospital. 

WARRENPOINT.—The erection of 216 houses under 
we, ee Acts forms the new scheme of the 

WitHAM.—The U.D.C. has decided to engage Mr. 
H. H. Sands, engineer, of Nottingham, to advise as 
to the best sites for housing purposes. 

Worksop.—As a war memorial, it has been decided 
to erect an additional administrative block and two 
wards, containing 20 beds each, to the Victoria 
Hospital, and at a meeting of the committee the 
architect, Mr. A. H. Richardson, submitted a rough 
plan which he had drawn up, based on the suggestions 
and requirements of the hon. surgeons. 


SFIRES. 


Acton.—A fire caused great damage last week to 
premises at Oakley Works, Southfield-road, occupied 
by the Wilkinson Sword Company, Ltd. One building 
used as a store was burned out. The boiler-house was 
also damaged, as well as a portion of the main factory. 

FINSBURY.—The premises of Mr. E. C. Furby, nickel 
plater, of St. John-street, were destroyed by fire on 
Saturday. . The damage, including that to adjoining 
buildings, is estimated at £25,000. 

GLascow.—A fire, which caused damage estimated 
at £8,000, has occurred in the works ot Messrs. Downie 
& Moffat, coppersmiths, 41. East Vermont-street, 
Kinning Park. 

KEIGHLEY.—Damage to the extent of £2,000 has 
been caused by a fire which occurred at the printing 
works of Wadsworth & Co.. ussell-street. 
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Colonel Edward Dru Drury, V.D. 


Cotonet Epwarp Dru Drury, V.D., died 
or January 25 at Bath. He was born in 184], 
and articled in due course to Mr. George Barnes 
Williams of Old Jewry. He commenced prac- 
tice in 1862. In 1864 he was elected as Asso- 
ciate, and in 1872 a Fellow of the"R.I.B.A.; he 
was a'so a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 
He held the office of District Sarveyor for St. 
Margaret and St. John and the Close of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
for 46 years. Among his works are the following : 
Counfry houses at Boxmoor, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Hertfordshire; :Shooter’s Hill, Kent; 
Launceston, Cornwall. He had a considerable 
practice in light-and-air and party-wall cases. 


Mr. H. W. Johnson. 


Mr. Henry Winter Jonnson, Market 
Harborough, whose death occurred on December 
15, 1918, at the age of 47, had been a Fellow of 
the R.IL.B.A. since 1904. He was articled to 
Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, London, and in 
1894 entered the office of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch. 
Two years later he went into partnership with 
Mr. Coates, the Surveyor of Market Harborough, 
where he continued in practice until] 1916. The 
buildings erected under his direction included 

elementary and secondary schools for the 
Leicestershire County Council, a cottage 
hospital, assembly rooms, offices, factories, shops 
and a cattle‘market, &c. 


Mr. W. Baird. 


On March 1, at “ Lynda'e,” Mayfield-road, 
Sutton, Surrey, the death occurred from 
pneumonia of Mr. William Baird, A.R.I.B.A. 
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CONTRACTS, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with 


an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 


Contracts x; Competitions iv; Public Appoint- 


ments xlv; Sales by Auction xlviii. —— conditions beyond those given inthe following infor- 
suc 


mation are imposed in some cases, 
lowest or an 


as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 
tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 


tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender or the 
names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


*MARCH 7.—Sheffield—HovsEs.—The Estates 
Committee of the Sheffield City Council is prepared 
to receive tenders for the erection of houses as follows, 
viz.: High Wincobank Estate (Scheme No. 11), 
206 houses; Norwood Hall Estate (first portion), 
263 houses; Walkley Hall Estate (first portion), 
184 houses. Specifications of Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. Deposit, £2. 

Marcu 8,—Chislehurst.—The Chislehurst U.D.C. 
invite tenders for renovation of stables at depot 
injured by fire. Form of tender with copy of bills of 

uantities obtained after 24th inst. Fee £2 2s. Plans, 
de., may be inspected at Council Offices, For pres- 
cribed form apply to J. J. Brown, Clerk of the Council, 
Council Offices, Church-row, Chislehurst. 

MarcH 8.—Dinas Powis.—BUNGALOW.—Tenders 
are invited for the erection of a bungalow at Dinas 
Powis. Specifications of Mr. J. Alfred Owen, Architect, 
Pembroke Chambers, Barry Dock. 

MarcH 10.—Leicester—FILTER HOUSE, COTTAGE, 
&c.—The Corporation Water Department invites 
tenders for the erection of a filter house and caretaker’s 
cottage, the construction of settling tanks, foundations, 
&c., at Hallgates. Quantities of Mr. G. T. Edwards, 
water engineer, Bowling Green-street, Leicester. 

Marcu 10.—Batley—ALTERATIONS.—Tenders are 
invited for works at Victoria Mills, Batley Carr. 
Quantities of Messrs. Kirk, Sons & Ridgway, architects, 
Batley. 

MarcH 10.—Manchester—BUILDERS’ WorK.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the execution of 
general contractors’ and plumbers’ work that may be 
required in connection with the drainage of houses 
and other premises for a period of twelve months. 
Forms of tender of the Superintendent of the Public 
Health Department, Drainage Branch, Civic Buildings, 
Mount-street, Manchester. Deposit, £1 1s. 

MARCH 11.—Selby.— WORKMEN’S HOUSES.—Tenders 
are invited for the various works required in the 
erection of workmen's houses at Canal Works, Selby, 

for the Yorkshire Dyeware and Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Plans and quantities of Messrs. Joseph Firth & Son, 
architects, 22, Wellington-road, Dewsbury! 

MARCH 13.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—The Corporation 
invite offers for the painter's work required in the 
glass houses situated in the following public parks, 
viz.: Botanic Gardens, Glasgow Green, Queen’s 
Springburn and Tollcross Parks. Specifications a 
the Public Office of the Subscriber, 78, Cochrane- 
street, Glasgow. 

No Date.—Sherburn Hill.—PAIntTInG.—The Sher- 
burn Hill Co-operative Society invite tenders for 
painting shops and two houses at Sherburn Hill ; 
shops at Sherburn ; shops and two houses at Wheatley 
Hill; all outside work. Particulars from Central and 
Branch Managers at the Stores. 

No Dater.—Basford.—DEMOLITION.—Tenders are 
invited to take down old church at Basford. Applica- 
tions to Mr. Goodall, Tunstall. 

No DatTeE.—Needham Market.—GARAGE.—Tenders 
are invited for the erection of motor garage at Needham 
Market. Specifications of Mr. D. Kerridge, motor 
engineer, Needham Market. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


Maron 10.—Exeter.— MATERIALS. — The Devon 
County Council invites tenders for granite, tar, socketed 
stoneware pipes, and cement. Specification of Mr. 
F. E. Simpson, Acting County Surveyor, 22, Queen- 
street. Exeter. 

Marcn 10.—St. Marylebone.—MATERIALS. — The 
Borough Council invites tenders for materials used in the 
various muanieipel services. Forms of tender of Mr. 
J. Paget Waddington, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Marylebone-lane W. 

March 10.—Cheadle—MATERIALS. — The Urban 
District Council invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of materials used in the municipal services. 
Forms of tender of Mr. A. E Jepson, acting surveyor, 
Council Offices, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

MARCH 10,—Hollingbourne.—-ROAD MATERIALS.— 
The Rural District Council of Hollingbourne invite 
tenders for road materials. Forms of tender of Mr. 
J. Kitney, strvevor, High-street, Lenham, Maidstone. 

MARCH 10.—Ilford.—MATERIALS.—The U.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for the materials required in the various 
municipal services. Forms of tender of Mr. H. Shaw, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. Fee 1s. 

Marcu 10.—Leek.—MATERIALS.—The Paving and 
Sewering Committee of the Corporation invite tenders 
for the supply of materials, Form of tender of Mr. 
W. E. Beacham, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. | . 

MARCH 11.—Deptford.—MATERIALS.—The B.C. in- 
vites tenders for the various materials required in the 
municipal services. Forms of tender of Mr. A. Purkis 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, New Cross-road, 8.F. 

MARCH 11.—Leatherhead.—Tar.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for 400 barrels of refined tar; and grouting. 
Forms of tender of Mr. 8. R. Drake, Surveyor, Leather- 
head. 

Marcu 11. — Littleborough. — MATERIALS. — The 
Littleborough Urban District Council invite tenders 
for materials required in ee services. Forms 
of tender of Mr. George H. Wild, Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Littleborough. 


MARCH 11.—Manchester.—PiITcCH.—The Tramways 
Committee of the Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of > for paving purposes. Forms of tender 
of Mr. J. M. McElroy, General Manager, Corporation 
Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester. 

MARCH 12.—Wrexham.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
Denbighshire County Council invites tenders for 
granite, macadam, and chippings, tar macadam, tar 
painting, &c. Forms of tender of Mr. E. W. Jones, 
county surveyor, Wrexham. 

MARCH 12.—Rothwell.—MATERIALS.—The Rothwell 
Urban District. Council invite tenders for the supply of 
materials required in the public services. Forms of 
tender at the Council Offices, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

MARCH 12.—Haslingden.—MATERIALS.—The T.C 
invites tenders for various materials. Forms of tender 
of Mr. R. Austen, Sanitary Inspctor, for lime, and 
of Mr. R. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, for other materials. 

MARCH 12,.—Stockton-on-Tees.—MATERIALS.—Ten- 
ders are invited for materials used in the municipal 
services. Forms of tender of the Borough Surveyor, 
Stockton-on-Tees. i 

MARCH 12.—Edinburgh—GYMNASTIC APPARATUS.— 
The Council invite tenders for supplying and fitting 
up gymnastic apparatus at Morningside Recreation 
Ground. Specification of the Architect, Mr. James 
A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public Works Office, City 
Chambers. 

MARCH 13,—Newport, Mon.—MATERIALS. — The 
Magor Rural District Council invite tenders for the 
supply of broken limestone and gravel. Form of 
tender of Mr. William Dowler, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Queen’s Hill, Newport, Mon. ' 

MarcH 13.—Hendon.—MATERIAIS.—The_ R.D.C. 
invites tenders for various materials. Forms of 
tender of Mr. J, A. Webb, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Stanmore. 

MARCH 13.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—MATERIALS.—The 
Corporation invites tenders for various stores. Forms 
of tender of the City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

MARCH 13.—Rochdale.— TRAMWAY MATERIALS.— 
The Tramways Committee invite tenders for stores 
for the year ended March 31, 1920. Forms of tender 
of the General Manager, Mr. George Webster, Tramway 
Offices, Mellor-street, Rochdale. Deposit 5s. 

MARCH 15.—Burrley.—MATERIALS.—The Highways 

and Sewage Committee invite tenders for materials 
used by the departments. Forms of tender of Mr. G. H. 
Pickles, Borough Engineer, Burnley. 
. MARCH 15.—Stourbridge——MATERIALS.—The T.C. 
invites tenders for various materials used in the 
municipal service. Forms of tender of Mr. F. Wood- 
ward, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Stourbridge. 

MARCH 15.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.—ROAD MATERIALS. 
—The Bridges and Roads Committee of the Northum- 
berland County Council invite tenders for supplying 
stone required for the maintenance of the county 
roads, also for tar, pitch and creosote oil. Forms of 
tender of the County Surveyor, Moothall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

MARCH 17.—Bucklow.—MATERIALS.—The Bueklow 
Rural District Council invite tenders for road materials, 
tools, &c. Forms of tender from Mr. R. C. Cordon, 
highway surveyor, Knutsford. 

MARCH 17.—Finchley.—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for tar and gritting material, 
Forms of tender of Mr. H. Catchpole, Surveyor, Church 
End, Finchley, N. 

MARCH 17.—Runcorn—ROAD MATERIALS.—The 
R.D.C. of Runcorn invite tenders for the supply of 
granite macadam, setts, kerbstones, and sanitary 
pipes. }Forms of tender of Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, 
Council Offices, Runcorn. 

MARCH 19.—Doncaster.—MATERIALS.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for materials used in the municipal 
services. Forms of tender of Mr. F. 0. Kirby, borough 
surveyor, Mansion House, Doncaster. 

MARCH 19.—Flaxton,— ROAD MATERIALS.—The Flax- 
ton Rural District Council invite tenders for the supply 
of whinstone and common slag. Forms of tender from 
the surveyor, Mr. J. W. Lupton, 61, Chestnut-grove, 
New Earswick, York. 

MARCH 22.—Kiveton Park.—ROAD MATERIALS.— 
The Kiveton Rural District Council invite tenders 
for the supply of broken slag, granite, and tar macadam, 
for one year. Forms of tender from Mr. F. Hewitt, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park, near Sheffield. 

No DatTE.—Hemsworth.—RoaD MATERIALS.—The 
Rural District Council of Hemsworth invites tenders for 
the supply of broken and unbroken whinstone, lime- 
stone, granite and dross. Forms of tender of Mr. 
T. H. Richardson, surveyor, Hemsworth, Wakefield. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 

MARCH 10.—Manchester.—Grips, &¢.—The_ Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the supply of ventilating 
grids and other castings. Forms of tender of the 
Superintendent of the Public Health Department, 
Drainage Branch, Civic Buildings, Mount-street, 
Manchester. 

MARCH 11.—Manchester.—TRAMWAYS.—The Tram- 
ways Committee of the Manchester Corporation invite 
tenders for the supply of (a) permanent way special 
track work; (b) permanent way points, tongues, and 
hardened steel centres. Specifications of Mr. J. M. 
McElroy, General Manager,. Corporation Tramways 
5, Piccadilly, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 
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MARCH 12.—Birmingham.—TRAMWAY RAILS.—The 
Treasury Committee invite tenders for 1,200 tons of 
og steel girder’ rails. Specifications of Mr. A 

aker, General Manager, Tramway Offices, Birmingham’ 
Deposit £1 1s. : { 

MARCH 13.—Manchester.—RETORT HOUSES.—The 
Gas Committee invites tenders for the construction 
and erection of two retort houses and vertical retort 
installations on the continuous system, coal and coke 
handling plant, &., at the Bradford-road Station 
Specification of Mr. Fredk. A. Price, Superintenden¢’ 
Ges, Department, Town Hall, Manchester. Deposit 

MARCH 13.—Stourbridge.—Bo1LER.—The Stourbridge 
Town Council invite tenders for the supply of a new 
wrought welded hot-water boiler at the public baths 
Particulars of Mr. Frederick Woodward, Borough Sur. 
veyor, Town Hall, Stourbridge. 

{ARCH 17.—London.—BrIDGEWORK.—The South 
Indian Railway Company invite tenders for the 
supply of broad-gauge bridgework (plate and joist 
girders), and for the supply of metre-gauge bridge- 
work (open girders, 150 feet spans). Specifications of 
Mr. Robert White, Consulting Engineer to the Com- 
pany, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.1, 

MaRCH 17.—-Lonton.—STEEL Bar.—The London 
County Council invites tenders for the supply of 620 
tons, and alternatively 310 tons, of rolled steel bar 
for magnetic brake-shoes. Form of tender from the 
General Manager, London County Council Tramways 
23, Belvedere-road, S.E. 1.. i 

MARCH 18.—India.—BrIDGES.—The. ays Indian 
Peninsula Railway Co. invite tenders for the supply 
of the following stores :—Steel work for bridges : 
steel work for bridges (Kalisindh Bridge). Specifi: 
cations of Mr. R. H. Walpole, Secretary, 48, Copthall- 
avenue, E.C.; London. 

MARCH 19.—London.—ELECTRICAL WoORK.—The 
Cattle Markets Committee of the Corporation of 
London invite tenders for some electrical work at 
the M.C.M., Islington. Particulars. of the City Electrical 
Engineer, Guildhall. Deposit, £2. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


MARCH 8.—Hereford.—Tar SPRAYING.—The County 
Council invites tenders for tar spraying and gritting 
107,500 square yards of main roads. Specification of 
Mr. G. H. Jack, county surveyor, Hereford. 

MARCH 8.—Tynemouth.—RESERVOIR.—The Cor- 
poration invites tenders for the construction of a 
service reservoir of 3,000,000 gallons capacity, near 
Hebron, Morpeth. Quantities of Mr. J. W. McKerrow 
Heed engineer, Town Hall, North Shields. Deposi 

vs. 

MARCH 14.—Folkestone.—STEAM ROLLER.—The T.C, 
invite tenders for a 10-ton steam roller and scarifier, 
Mr. A. F. Kidson, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

MaRCH 15.—Preston.— RAISING BRIDGE.—The Main 
Roads and Bridges Committee of the Lancashire C.C. 
invite tenders for the raising of Aye Hundred Bridge 
and a length of main road adjoining. Specification 
of. Mr. - Compton Hall, County . Bridgemaster’s 
Office, Preston. 

MARCH 21.—Tadecaster.—SEWER.—The Tadcaster 
Rural District Council invite tenders for laying about 
74 yards of 16-in. earthenware sewer, with catch pit, 
gulleys, &c., at Micklefield. Specifications of Mr 
H. M. Driver, Sanitary Surveyor, Garforth, near Leeds. 


Auction Sales. 


%MARCH 11.—London.—Messrs. John T. Skelding 
& Co. will sell by order of executor, on the premises, 
No. 15, Hereford-road, W., stock, plant and effects of 
builder and decorator, including 70 pairs_of steps, 
trestles, ladders, plumber’s materials, &c. Catalogues 
and particulars of auctioneers, 48, resham-street, 
Guildhall, E.C. 2. ; } 

%* MARCH 11.—Wembley.—Mr. H. W. Smith will 
sell at Ecclestone Mews, St. Joln’s-road, Wembley, 
stock and plant of builder and decorator, including 
ironmongery and brasswork, contents of paint shop, 
wall paper, timber-built erection of garage, &e. Cata- 
logues at Auction Offices, %, Great James’-st eet, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 1. 

* MARCH 11.—Southend.—Messrs.» Fuller, Horsey, 
Sons, & Cassell, will sell at the Works of Messrs. 
Baker & Wiseman, Tylers-avenue, woodworking 
machinery, national gas-engine, suction gas-plant, &c. 
Catalogues, when ony ed be had of the Auctioneers, 
11, Billiter-square, E.C. 3. 

%* MARCH 13 -Liverpool.—Messrs. Edward Chalone 
& Co., and Alfred Doble & Co, and Farnworth & 
Jardine will sell without reserve imported hardwood, 
timber, &c. For catalogues and further particulars 
apply to the selling brokers as above _ Liverpool. 

%* MARCH 13.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell, 
at No. 15, Redcross-street, Southwark-street, S.E., the 
stock and plant of a builder and decorator, including 
varnishes, enamels and paints, building materials, &e. 
On view day prior. Catalogues from Messrs. H. FP. ¥. 
Bury, Solicitors, 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C.*; 
Messrs. Saker & Davis, 95 & 97, Finsbury-pavement, 
E.C. 2; and at the Auction Offices, 6, Gt. James-street, 

dford-row, W.C. 1. 

Bee mancn 14.—Whitstable, Kent.—Mr. Alfred J. 
Burrows will sell at Whitstable, Kent, up-to-date saw 
mill machinery, timber stock, timber tugs, &c., timber 
filling plant, &c., &c. Catalogues of Mr. George 
Reeves, Builder and Contractor, Whitstable, and of 
the Auctioneers, Ashford, Kent. nis 

% MARCH 17.—Abbey Wood.—The London County 
Council invite tenders for removal and disposal of abi a 
9,000 cubic yards of furnace ashes, clinker, dust ant 
similar refuse. Forms of tender, with particulars of 
work to be performed and conditions on_application 
to the Chief Engineer of the Council, Mr. G. W. Hum- 
phreys, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 1. 


[Continued on page 240,] 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


(owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Ed.] 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London Bridg» , £ 2 4. 
pest StocKS ..-+eeeeeeecereeeees 8 6 0 
Per 1000, eae th = London Goods Stations. 
8. 
Flettone .....- 29 6 Best Blue 


Pressed Staf- 

fordshire ... 7 18 
pricks ....+ . 9 6 O Do. Bullnose:. 8 8 
Guzep BRIGKs— Blue Wire Cuts 6 23 


Bat White, _ D*ble Str’tch’ra 24 17 
Jrory, and ’s -P'’ble- Headers 21 17 
Salt Glazed g One_ Side and 
— a Tg ia two Ends .. 25 17 
7 6 Two Sides and 

one End .... 26 17 
Splays and 

Flats ...--0+ 22 17 6 Squints..... 24 7 

Second Quality, £1 per 1.000 less than best. 

Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 50 per cent. 
advance on list. 

Permission to be obtained from Director of Supplies 
for Flettons, Wire Cuts, &c. 


Best Stour- 


eng Bull- 
pose and 4¢in. 


oc fc & @82 Sec08 


a. d. 

Thames Ballast ........ 17.0 per yard, delivered 
oS eer TS F . . 
Thames Sand .,...... > Be ea 2 miles 
Best Washed SandZaui.. | ot eee radius 

{in. Shingle for Ferrer Padding- 
» Concrete .....- iO ae I6-O-2 .. ton. 

} in. 17 
Per ton, delivered in ae area. . 
8. 
Best Portland Cement ...... eS... 8 i ‘Ss 


Do. 61/- alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 2 2 6 at rly. depot. 
Note.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks aré charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 28. each if returned in good 
condition within three oer reg 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 55s. Od. per ton deliv vere®. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


Bato StoNE—delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 0 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 

Elms, L. & S.W.RR.. per ft. cube .......... 2 13 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 

CE cist edinekencein nhesds seee ae 2 2} 


po! 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& S.W.R., South Lambrth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 


a OE a a 2 103 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at above 
a, ee ee rn J 2 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 
Note.—4d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average. 
RANDOM weet Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. noe. 
» a 


Closeburn Red 
Freestone ...... 3 40 
Red & White Mans- 
fieldrandom block 4 8 
Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do 3 9 
YorK SToNE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 


Ancaster in blocks 2 10 
Beer in blocks ... 9 
Grinshill in blocks 2 86 
arley Dale in 
blocks ........ 210 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8. d. 
Scappled random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 6 8 
6 in. sawn two sides landings - sizes (under 

Re eae PerFt.Super 4 6 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ 9 411 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) 4, 111 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 

14 random WOON os ukenc ade ee cate = 1 3 

in. to 2 in. oe eee ee 99 . s 

RD Yorkr— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 

Seappled random blocks ........ Per Ft.Cube 4 9 
Sin. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

SS eet PerFt.Super 4 0 
Cin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ” 5 0 

in. sawn two sides slaba’(random sizes) ” 111 
2in. self-faced random flags ..Per Yard Super 6 0 


WOOD. 

TIMBER CONTROL ORDER, 1918. 
sat to paragraph 3 of the Timber Control Order, 
b the Controller of Timber Supplies hereby_gives 

ice that until further notice the following shall be 
Maximum prices at which imported timber may be 
ese prices are per standard landed and in store. 


WHITE ry REDWOOD.: 
1st 2nd 3rd and 4th 


unsorted 

{nehes fs. £a ee. 2 
Be so nvsig . 5410 5210 4910 47 10 
ees 5010 4810 4510 43 10 
Ee Beeeeees: 4710 4510 4210 40 10 
Be Fos canans 4710 4510 4210 4010 
Ee Beetien 4610 4410~> 4110 39 10 
Ee eres 460 44 0 41 0 39 0 
es 4510 4330 4010 38 10 
Be So... 4510 4310 3910 37 10 
fos x ii 5310 5110 4810 46 10 
ys x 9 480 460 43 0 41 «0 
XK T to 8.0.20, 46 0 44 0 41 0 39 0 
| (BBsese 4510 4310 4010 38 10 
Bx 8 oc: 4510 4310 3910 37 10 
Eg eereetes 5310 5110 4810 46 10 
Bx 9.00002, 480 46 0 43 0 41 0 
Bees: 4610 4410 4110 3910 
ex 7 saoaae 46 0 44 0 41 0 39 0 
es 4510 4310 4010 38 10 
me § 200.003, 4410 4210 39 10 87 10 
Shand once: 410 4210 40 0 38 0 


SORTED idncHwoon at 3rd Archangel - Red- 


ood Prices 
Boards, 1st pe 2nd, £1. 10s. extra. 
Boards, 3rd and 4th, £1 extra 


WOOD (Continued). 
WHITE SEA WHITEWOOD. 


2nd and 8rd 
1st unsorted 

Inches £38 £8 £8 
ee eee Sy 50 0 47 0 
SM Te cciseSee es ». 48 0 46 0 43 0 
xs ee eeee . 46 10 44 10 41 10 
es 5 S's pee os. 41 10 38 10 
en eS ee coe OM 41 10 38 10 
2to 3 x 6} s0. o~e 40 10 37 10 
2 5 SR Tae 42 10 40 10 37 10 
S Oe-B- K Besse) 41 10 39 10 36 10 
S Ge BX - Bevis cece 41 10 39 10 36 10 


Boards, £1 extra per std. 
FEATHER EDGED BOARDS, £10 10s. per std. 
SAWN LATHS, 3s. per bundle. 
U/S -SLATING BATTENS (yellow and white and 
strips), £35. 
SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN FLOORING AND 
MATCHING. 
U/S Red and White. 
Per 100ft. super. Per 100 ft. super 


l¢in. P.E. at 60/- = P.E. at 30/- 
lfin, P.E. at 50/- in. P.E, at 25 |6 
lin. P.E. at 49/- din. P.E. at 20/6 


jin. P.E. at 35/- 
T. & G. and Match Lining at 6d. per square extra. 
PLANED BOARDS—11 in., £45 per standard; 10 in., 
£43 per standard; 9 in., "£43 per standard ; 8 in., 
£41 per standard. 


YELLOW PINE. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Inches ee" SS :-s & se. 
3 x 12 and upe.. 67 0 55 0 5010 44 0O 
BS Me Boi cccscvcte 64 0 563 0 48 10 44 0 
ee 58 O 48 0 44 0 42 0 
BR Biecadesaes 57 O 47 0 43 0 41 0O 
S > Bixsckosue es 55 (0 45 0 42 0 39 O 
i ak Aree eee 55 (0 45 0 42 0 39 O 
3 x 6 and down 52 0 42 0 40 0 37 +O 


For complete specificat on and gee prices, see 
“* London Gazette,” February 7, 19 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 0 3 : aid 
Zin. do. do. Do 2 «x ome 
Dry Mahogany—H{onduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, as inch ee 0 4 0 
Cuba. Mahogany ......- 0 3 0 a 0 4 0 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 70 0 0 .. 8 0 0 
American "Whitewood 
planks, per ft. cube 8 0 110 0 
Scotch Giue, per Ib. 0 2 9 — 
Liqud Glue, pint ...... 0-3 3 — 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Bruoacley or ¢€ 8. d. 
Staffordshire district. ...5......cccceee e 6 2 6 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. Sey ¢ 
Ornamental ditto ........----eeees ee |. 
Hip and valiey tiles (per dozen) .......... 014 O 
METALS. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, ANGLES, CI. COLUMNS, &o. 
(Prices controlled by Ministry of Munitions.) 
WROUGHT-IKON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks,) 

Sizes up to and Sizes 
including 2 in. 2} in. to 6in. 
Tubes. = Tubes. Fittings. 


Das ..cccccccece 25 OE 32 
Water ..... Pe x 27} coke ee 30 
DN Sh ccmen se 10 Ss 274 


Galvanised Gos oP ae . ae 25 
i Water +7} usc Oe 6 
os Steam + 173 174 ....47% 20 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—L ondon Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles. stuck angles 


8. 8. 8. d, 
2in. peryd.inSfte.. #4 2 .. 3 1 3.8 
24 in. - <a =e 4 7 
3 in. pee a Cua. 2h co & SD 
3} in. om co a i, ae 6 6 
4 in. an ea a eS. 8 « : = 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, “om Bondi, stock Branches, 


ipe. angles. stock angles 
* . 8. d. 
2in, per yd. in 6fta. plain 2 0 re Fee sh 
2hin, » » 3 ct . 3 8 
ma?“ « * o 3 5 -2 &. 8 © 
Shin. “ O46 ke Se 
4 in. o ” SD tt 8 ss OS 


L.C.C. DRAIN PIPRS.—9 ft. lenzths. London Prices. 
é4in., 8g. 2d. .. Sin. Os. 7d. .. Gin., 11s. Od, 
Per ten in Londyn. 
[{RON— £ a.6 £ gs. 
Common Bars ........ 1710 0 to 1810 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 18 0 
— “* Marked 


°o 

P 

. 

pm 

© 

°o 
co co of 


eVoedevecese m2 8 ae. eS 
Ee 8 ae ac? 2. 82 & 
Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price jo, 20 EO. .5: BS. 6 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 2210 0 .. 2310 0 
a « Galvanieed .. 33 0 0 .. — 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizvesto202.. 23 0 0 .. 2310 0 
" . te 2 Ce... See -o 
= “Rat & -6 8... mas ¥ 


Sheet iron, Galvanise:i flat, ordinary quality— 
Urdinary sizes, 6 ft. by 


2ft w3ft m2... 34 0 0. =_ ig 
Ordinary sizes tw 22 g. a 
we bs ee 34 0 0.,34 10 4 | se 
Ordinary sizes to 26g... 36 O 0..3610 O0J/4™ 


METALS (Continued). 
ne yy in Senton. 


: d. 
Sheet | Iron, Galvanised, flat, nest sgoality— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. .. ° 
be » 22g. and Nominal 
Bb .G: 1400400060000 - 860 0 ..f prices. 
Ordinary sizes to26¢... 39 0 0... 
Galvanised Corr “rn — 
ear | sizk 6 3 8 
8 | BAe 3 0 
per ed sizes, 22 g. and Nominal 
Snkelaiaanetle tein 3310 9 .,f Dre 
ordinary sizes, 26g. .... 32 10 O ° se aa 
Beat Soft steel Shetts, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g. 
ONG GREENE? ... «cance secs 2610 0 .. - 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 
arr aesT 615 O .. — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 2810 O ., — 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in..... 31 0 0 5. 82 0 0 


(Under 83 in.. nsual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London. 
Leap—Shéet, English,4lb. £ 3. d. 


i Fear ~« Ge © a _ 
Pipe in coils ...... ccoe> Se a oe Ss _ 
SON BING. s.c0ccvpecsde 3 7 ae 2 sa —_ 


Compo pipe .....-. 4610 0 .. 
NoTE—Country delivery, 26a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 ewt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 


ai extra. 
Old lead, ex London area, im 
at Mills ieitw ne per ton } 240 0. 


Do., ex country, carriage | 2 


forwatd...... per ton j ~ 0 = 

CopPER— 

Strong Sheet . oe Ib O 2 8 oe ae 

Thin aa ak. oe 0 2 @ «we qi 

Copper nails ....  ,, 028 .. 4 

Copper wire ... os oS 2 @ ge ane 
Tin—English Ingots pan 6 3-2 ss aaoal 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ ,, 01 8 4. —_ 

yo, ee na 0 2 2. «e = 

Blowpipe ...... pee eS 8 Dé —_ 

GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEKT GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES. 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 7d. 82 oz.fourths .... 10d, 
-: Seasons 7$d. thirds ...... lid. 
Sh COUT acon BS. Fluted, Obscured and 
ig): EE *sadaes 83d. KEnamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .. . 9d. 15 oz. 74d. 
thirds ...... 92d. 21 ,, 8$d. 


Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft, 
§ Rolled plate (unobtainable) ........ coccoe = 
f Kough rolled and rough cast plate.......... 6d. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate.........- 63d. 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


PUREE SEED: 6.560 0406 cn beoeecesccect » 
DO. FEO o6ccbececscoccesy Jsasnueeé Ge 
RNG BEES ccrescdcoscecscdcs 0000066600000 . 
White Rolled — ae ke ese séaveceeued’ Gn 
linted ot eeusesdssedevesd | Se 
PAINTS, &c. £8. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes.. oF gallon 0 7 6 
»» 9 » - barrels .. . 9 077 
”» » in drums .... yes 0 80 
Boiled ;. » in barrels.... an 0 8 
in drums .... en 0 8 64 
Turpentine in barrels.......... ha 0 9 
‘ in drums (10 gall.) . 010 O 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 66 56 0 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“ Blackfriars,” ‘‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
less than 5 ewt. lots..per tondelivered 96 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per top 61 U 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cwt. 1 6 0 
PUG. 6.0s00cpoecce dechoeveces. CGE Te S 
Size. XD Quality, ..5..cscewceees fkn. 0 5 6 
VARNISHES, &c, —-P® Salon. 
Bind PEE ORE. 5 cscncedsccsss 6nsis20508: Ve 
Pais Copal Gat -ocdcccepsce bcosesocsedee ORT @ 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak..... ssccaccsscs 820.8 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ..........+. 018 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
RES. 6d ccdactentoatideetassssde se. t. 4 8 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ob odes ssa” G- 2 
ime Pale TIAGO ...ccccccdccccdceseces « 8 M..E 
Finest Pale Durabie PR ee ae see 5 0 
ates Eee Tarek OS Saatatobdigtidiae 4 Sm 
Eggshell Flatting....... phan uweeesecetan s 2° ee 
White Pale Enamel oc cccccccccccccs ccs 12 °3 SS 
Batsa Pale Panel, oi66d6dacss coccvcsébes - 016 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ...4...cccccccedess - Po 
Bess Tia SEMEN accicddcccedsvoccdess a 2 a 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ...... so evedsesd. GL ele 
Brunswick Black .......-. ocwseavedebed 010 08 
Berlin Black........-ecces 6060eseundeee - 016 0 
TROUIEG. occ cccccccscasddcecoceess sctce- 2 BS 
100 


French and Brush Polish .......6se-e+0+ > 








* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiléd for Ti£ BOILDeR and is copyright. 
Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
averave prices of materiala, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest, Quality and quantity obviously affect 
priees—a faet which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatior. 
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(Continued from page 238.) 


%* MARCH 18 AND THREE FOLLOWING Days.—Amptnill. 
—Messsr. Swaffield & Son will sell the whole of the 
Camp buildings and a large assortment of —- equip- 
ment and furniture of the Ampthill Command Depot. 
Catalogues and conditions of sale may be obtained of 
C. P. Hall, Esq., Park Farm Office, Woburn; Major 
Young, The Camp, Ampthill, or of the auctionéers, 
Ampthill. 

* MARCH 24-28.—Portsmouth.—Messrs. Bowler & 
Blake will sell by order of the Committee of Visitors 
of the Portsmouth Borough — a very large 
quantity of building materials left by the United 
States Authorities in rear of Asy um. Particulars and 
catalogues (1s. each) from Auctioneer’s Office, Fratton 
Bridge, Portsmouth; ‘phone, 4,613. 

* APRIL 14.—London.—Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons 
& Cassell will sell in one lot, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, E.C., freehold waterside brickfield ; 
building frontage over 1,000 ft.; total area 30 acres. 
Particulars, plans and conditions of Messrs. Batchelor 
& Cousins, Solicitors, 2, Pancras-lane, E.C.; of F. A. 
Sargant, Esq., Solicitors, Reading; and of the 
Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, E.C. 


Competitions. 


MARCH’ 11.—Burnham-on-Crouch.—HovusEs.—The 
Burnham-on-Crouch Urban District Council contem- 

late erecting thirty houses, under the Housing of the 

Jorking Ciasses Acts, on a Site of about 34 acres. 
They invite applications from architects willing to 

repare plans for laying out the site and building the 
1ouses. Mr. E. Dilliway, Clerk, Council Offices, 
Burnham-on-Crouch. 

MarcoH 31.—Carlisle—MONUMENT.—The Corpora- 
tion invite designs for monument as war memorial. 
Particulars of Mr. H, C, Marks, city survey r, Carlisle. 

*x NO DATE.—Newcastle.—The Housing Committee 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation will receive 
competitive designs for laying out portion of their 
Walker Estate on garden area lines, containing about 
112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50, and £25. Condi- 
tions of plan of site from Town Clerk, and deposit of 
£1 1s. A.M. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


Public Appointments. 


*MAROH 8.—Hanley.—The Stoke-on-Trent Educa- 
tion Committee invite applications for architectural 
assistant. Salary £150-£200 perannum. Applications 
giving particwars, &c., to W. Ludford Freeman, M.A., 

irector of Education, Education Offices, Town Hall, 
Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 

%* MARCH 15.—Swansea.—The Corporation of Swan- 
sea invite applications for the appointment of a 
quantity surveyor to act when required as deputy 
borough architect. Salary £375. Applications, stat- 
ing age, experience, together with three testimonials, 
endorsed ‘‘ Quantity Surveyor,” to: the Town Clerk, 
Guildhall, Swansea. 

MARCH’ 17.—Cardiff.—The City of Cardiff Education 
Committee require the services of lecturer in Archi- 
tecture and Civic Design. Salary commencing at 
£400 per annum. Applications to the Principal of 
the Technical College. 

* March 17.—Londen.—The L.C.C. have vacancy 
for Instructor of Handicraft at the Linden Lodge 
Residential School for elder blind boys, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 11. Salary £150 a year, rising to £200. 
Apply to Education Officer (8.8.6.) London County 
Gone, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 


* MARCH 17.—Richmond.—The Borough of Rich- 
mond require immediately an experienced Architectural 
Assistant, temporary, in connection with Council's 
housing and town planning scheme. Applications, 
stating age, &c., with copies of two recent testimonials, 
to J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Richmond. 

*MAROH 18.—Northwich.—The Northwich U.D.C. 
is prepared to consider applications from architects 
of experience for the preparation of a scheme for the 
erection of 200 houses for working classes. Applica- 
tions, &c., to reach J. Arthur Cowley, Esq., Clerk of 
the Council, Council House, Northwich, by noon 
18th inst. 

* MARCH 21.—London.—The Metropolitan Water 
Board require the services of two architectural 
draughtsmen experienced in the design of pumping 
station buildings, &c. Applications and particulars 
of training and experience, endorsed ‘‘ Architectural 
Draughtsman,” to Clerk of Metro. Water Board, 
2, South Place, Finsbury, E.C.2. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must 
rsach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON.—For repairs to baths for the St. Mary- 
lebone Borough Council :-— 

Densham & Sons.. 10 per cent. for establishment 
charges to be added to the nett. cost of job 
and a further 15 per cent. to be added to 
above total profit. 


James Carmichaei .. *e -. £021 0 
*F. Bull & Son, 44, Praed-street, 

Paddington . .. a .. £295 10 

T. Press & Co. £368 0 

H. Busby .. Sree £475 0 

G. Godson & Sons £491 O 





LONDON.—For the supply of (a) tar; (0) tar 
spraying of roads; and (c) spraying of roads with 
tarvian for the Lambeth B.C. :— 

*(a) W. H. Brown & Co.: At 6}id. to 7y,d. 
per gallon, according to place of delivery. 

*(b) H. V. Smith & Co.: At 15s. 1d. for one-coat 
work, and 27s. 10d. for two-coat work. 

*(c) Bristowe & Co.: At 2d. per yard super., for 
one-coat work. 


a 


Industrial Research. 

A leaflet issued by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 15, Great 
George-street, Westminster, describes the 
Government scheme for the encouragement of 
research work in industries. It will be recalled 
that Parliament. voted £1,000,000 for the 
purposes of the Department. 


Magnesite. 





In reference to the Magnesite Order, 1917, ‘ 


the Minister of Munitions announces the sus- 
pension of the Order. Such suspension shall 
not affect the previous operation of ‘the Order 
or the validity of any action taken thereunder, 
or the liability to any penalty or punishment in 
respect of any contravention or failure tv 
comply with the said Order prior to such 
suspension, or any proceeding or remedy in 
respect of such penalty or punishment. 


Steel Prices. 
The Minister of Munitions gives notice of the 
following increases in the maximum prices of 
steel for home sales as from March 1, 1919. 


J.J, ETRIDGE,J 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


SLATING AND TILING 
CONTRACTORS, 








Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


‘Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[Marcu 7, 1919. 


«* 
te 
Bes 


The prices are in each case nett F.O.T. makers’ 
works :—Mild steel billets, blooms, slats. shee: 
and tinplate barsy-ordinary quality, £12 4s, per 
ton; small angles, tees and flats, extra list R 
(re-rollers only), £17 5s. per ton ; small rounds 
squares and hexagons, extra list G. (re-rollers 
only), £17 5s. per ten. The steel makers price 
for small angles, rounds, &c., remains un: hanged 
at £16 10s. per ton. 


A 44-Hour Week. 

The firm of Cadbury Bros., Ltd.,of Bournyille 
who employ about 6,000 persons, have estg). 
lished Works’ Councils for both their men ang 
women employees. The directors have recently 
agreed to the recommendation of the councils 
to reduce the working week in the factory from 
48 hoursto 44 hours. A referendum of the work. 
people has just been taken to decide how the 
shorter hours should be worked, three proposals 
being placed before them: (1) 5-day week of 
8 hours per day (4 hours on Saturday). (2) 5-day 
week with working day lengthened, but with a 
free Saturday. (3) One free Saturday in every 
four, with an adjustment of hours, which will 
make an average, spread over each period of| 
four weeks, of 44 hours per week. As the result 
of the vote No. 2 will be adopted. 


Capital and Labour. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Chairman of the 
recent Conference between North London 
manufacturers and trade union representatives, 
has accepted the presidency of the North London 
Manufacturers’ Association, the body which 
convened that Conference. The committee of 
nine manufacturers and nine labour representa- 
tives, appointed to draw up recommendations 
as to some practical means for overcoming the 
antagonism between Capital and Labour, has 
adopted the following resolutions :— 

“Industry rightly belongs neither to the 
capitalists nor to labour. It is the organisation 
by which até produced the commodities neces- 
sary for the welfare of the community of which 
they form the industrial constituents, and in 
whose services it should be carried on by them in 
trust. 

‘Capital and Labour are morally and 
economically partners in industry, and by reason 
of their different functions no distinction can 
exist in the relative importance of the services 
rendered by each. 

“Neither the control of industry nor its 
benefits ean be rightfully claimed or advantage- 
ously possessed either by owners of capital 
invested or labour engaged to the exclusion of 
the other. 

“ he function of capital is that it be applied 
productively and sufficiently for the general 
good. 

“ The function of labour is to produce to its 
full capacity.” 
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